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WILL VIET-NAM BECOME ANOTHER LAOS? 


Viet-Nam Marches On 


HE RECENT VISIT of Vice-President Lyndon 

B. Johnson to Viet-Nam and Thailand focus 
American attention upon these little-known coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia. Tough guerilla fighters 
from Communist North Viet-Nam, which is de- 
termined to engulf the free half of the country 
with Red China support, have been a serious 
threat to life, property, and national security for 
almost two years. 

Addressing the Vietnamese National Assembly 
in its recently-convened fourth annual spring ses- 
sion, Mr. Johnson assured the government and 
people of American support in their fight for 
freedom. “I informed your President [Mr. Ngo 
Dinh Diem} that the United States stands ready 
to assist in meeting the grave situation that con- 
fronts you,” he declared on May 12. Mr. John- 
son’s address before the Vietnamese legislature 
simply confirmed the promise made a week earlier 
by Secretary of State Dean Rusk that “every pos- 
sible help, across the entire spectrum,” financial, 
economic, technical, military and diplomatic, 
would be made available to Viet-Nam. 


The Guerilla Threat 


Trouble in Laos, which lies just west of both 
North and South Viet-Nam, has made it possible 
for guerillas and agitators from the North to 
skirt the well-guarded partition line between the 
two halves of the country and enter South Viet- 
Nam at many points along its extensive western 
frontier facing Laos and Cambodia. The result 
has been a sharp rise in guerilla fighting since 
the middle of 1959. During 1960 more than 
3,000 persons were killed in the south by guerilla 
action, and hundreds of public installations 
(bridges, schools, communication lines) were de- 
stroyed or damaged. 

The prospects of a settlement in Laos which 
would introduce Communist-leaning partisans in- 
to the government raise the fearful possibility 
that several thousand Pathet Lao guerillas, who 
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have disrupted life in Laos since 1954, may be 
pouring into Viet-Nam to continue their deadly 
work in that country now that they are no longer 
needed at home. 

Faced with the present guerilla threat and the 
imminent prospect of increased fighting if Pathet 
Lao partisans are loosed upon their country, the 
Vietnamese government plans to add 20,000 new 
soldiers, trained in small units for highly mobile 
anti-guerilla fighting, and to increase the defen- 
sive power of civil units in South Viet-Nam’s 
countless peasant villages. These measures will 
enable the country to contain—or even, possibly, 
to beat back—the most serious threat to Viet- 
Nam’s stability and progress. The promise of 
full support from the United States makes this 
effort possible. 

But the guerillas are not Viet-Nam’s only prob- 
lem. There are problems of criticism, both for-. 
eign and domestic, directed against the present. 
government and many practical difficulties to be. 
overcome in the process of building stability and 
security. 


: 
Criticism of Government 


During 1960 two public manifestoes appeared 
in Saigon, the capital of Viet-Nam, protesting 
against the government and its activities. The 
first was signed by eighteen distinguished citizens, 
some of them former cabinet ministers in the goy- 
ernment, and another was the Pastor of the Cathe- 
dral in Saigon, which is now in an outlying 
parish. The second was signed by two leaders 
of the group but represents the thought of all’ 
the original signers. 

The first manifesto reviews events in Viet- 
Nam since 1954; accuses the President, Mr. Ngo. 
Dinh Diem, of suppressing rival political parties, 
of establishing a needlessly authoritarian regime; 
and of excluding worthy persons from gove 1- 
ment positions. The second manifesto devotec 
its comments entirely to the system of peasan 
villages that the government is developing at the 
present time. 

These two documents represent the undercur 
rent of criticism that circulates, chiefly in Saigon 
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against the government. The same spirit was 
reflected in the presidential election returns for 
Saigon last April 9, where Mr. Diem received 
about sixty-five per cent of the votes cast and 
where, his opponents point out, more than 130,000 
voters stayed away from the polls. Undoubtedly 
his relatively weak showing in the capital reflects 
both dissatisfaction and apathy. If the vote in 
Saigon is measured against the total of registered 
voters there, Mr. Diem drew approval from 51.2 
per cent of the registered voters. Americans can 
get some perspective on this information by re- 
flecting that Mr. Kennedy received just about 
that proportion of actual votes in last Novem- 
ber’s presidential election. Thus, if we take Mr. 
Diem’s showing at its worst—actual votes cast 
for him in the capital against all possible votes— 
he did as well as Mr. Kennedy. But if we look 
at his showing in the whole country, it is probably 
safe to say that he drew a larger share of regis- 
tered voters to the polls to vote for him than 
did a// candidates in the 1960 U. S. presidential 
elections. 


The very fact that free elections could be held 
in Viet-Nam this year is a tribute to his courage 
and leadership. When he took office in a di- 
vided, exhausted country in 1954, observers pre- 
dicted that the government would collapse in a 
few months or that if it survived until 1956, it 
would be overwhelmed by the Communist half 
of the country in joint elections for a single gov- 
ernment. 


But Mr. Diem managed to put down an armed 
‘revolt by three private armies, to handle a flood 
of almost a million refugees from North Viet- 
‘Nam, and to bring about a constitutionally-based 


government in a little over two years. Since then 


he has carried out the second-largest land reform 
program in Asia and beefed up the nation’s econ- 
omy until the Foreign Trade Office could proudly 
‘announce that in February, 1961, exports exceeded 
imports for the first time in the nation’s history. 
‘Even the U. S. hasn’t been doing that lately. At 
the present time a nation-wide campaign is in 
ptogress to aid famine victims in Communist 
‘North Viet-Nam. 

~All this does not mean that Viet-Nam’s troubles 
te over; we need only recall Mr. Johnson's recent 
isit and the frenzied talk about “losing” Viet- 
Nam to realize that. Even though in an excep- 
ionally good month there was a favorable trade 
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balance, the ordinary foreign-trade position is a 
deficit—and this will continue. Moreover, the 
internal cost of maintaining a relatively large 
army is an impossible burden for a small, under- 
developed economy. And the cost of government 
is enormous. To say nothing of government 
operations at home, maintaining diplomatic mis- 
sions in other countries is enormously expensive. 
Like any other nation that wants to live in the 
world community, Viet-Nam must maintain rela- 
tions with other countries. It has goods to sell, 
and it must sell them to keep going; this is one 
of the fundamental purposes of foreign repre- 
sentation. As a result, Viet-Nam maintains am- 
bassadors in Washington, London, Paris, and a 
dozen other important capitals of the world, be- 
sides less important missions in smaller countries. 


Costly as these operations are in money, they 
are an equally heavy drain on limited manpower. 
Ambassadors, counsellors, attachés, and consuls 
must be well-educated men, capable of dealing 
competently and sociably with the governments 
to which they are accredited. A political or 
social error can stir up an immense amount of 
trouble for his own country, as informed Ameri- 
cans can easily recall from the example of our 
unforgettable Mr. Gluck who was assigned to 
Ceylon as ambassador at the beginning of the 
Eisenhower administration.. To meet the demand 
for qualified persons to fill government posts 
both at home and abroad, the Vietnamese gov- 
ernment has established an Institute of Public 
Administration, and small classes of competent 
young men are graduating each year from its 
program of instruction. These young men ob- 
viously cannot move directly into senior posts, 
but they are acquiring experience and will con- 
stitute a pool of seasoned public servants from 
which the posts of importance can eventually be 


filled. 


In time this institute will resolve one of the 
big problems that has occasioned sharp criticism 
of Mr. Diem. He is charged with being too 
authoritarian, with keeping too much power in his 
own hands. One critic remarked recently that 
Mr. Diem is reported to be personally inspecting 
and deciding upon all applications for Vietnamese 
passports. While it is probably not true and 
simply hangs on as a rumor that will not die, 
there are probably two elements of truth about 


it that are illustrative of his problems. 
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The Viet-Nam Economy 


In the late months of 1954 and the early part 
of 1955, numbers of wealthy Vietnamese, partic- 
ularly those who had acquired French citizenship, 
were leaving the country in fear of a Communist 
take-over. At that time the “National” bank 
was still in French control, so that it was possible 
for these deserters virtually to drain Viet-Nam 
of its foreign credit. In fact, it is reliably re- 
ported that the French-controlled Bank of Indo- 
China had almost no French franc reserves when 
it was finally turned over to the Vietnamese gov- 
ernment on January 1, 1955. In this emergency 
situation which might have bankrupted the coun- 
try, Mr. Diem did issue orders that he and he 
alone was to authorize issue of passports and 
exit permits. One prominent government official 
had already absconded with millions of francs; 
another wealthy Vietnamese had simply ‘“‘disap- 
peared,” after which he, his wife, and his wealth 
were smuggled out of the country. It is pos- 
sible that there are some cases in which the Presi- 
dent’s approval would still be required, but to 
circulate a story that implies picayune fussiness 
about trifles is absurd. 


Under Mr. Diem’s leadership, great advances 
have been made since 1955. A few examples 
will- illustrate the progress. Viet-Nam is pri- 
marily a rice-growing country; in the five years 
between 1954-59, production increased from just 
under two million tons to well over five million. 
Since that time thousands of acres of land, long 
neglected because of distributed conditions in the 
country, have been brought into production. In 
the interior of South Viet-Nam there was an im- 
mense tract of land that had existed since the 
beginning of history as an immense swamp. Be- 
ginning in mid-1959, the Department of Agri- 
culture embarked on a huge drainage program 
that involved digging drainage canals to clear 
the area. Completed in September, 1960, the 
canal is slowly draining land that will add more 
than 125,000 acres of rich soil for Vietnamese 
farmers. Farther south in the country, another 
project involving only 12,000 acres has just been 
started, with French economic assistance. The 
land in this area is subject to tidal flow from the 
great Mekong River estuary. If this land is to 
be opened to agriculture, a complicated system 
of dams and canals will be required. But if this 
pilot project proves successful it will show how 


to recover unimaginably large tracts of land that 
are at present useless. 


The significance of these economic develop- 
ments is very great. Not only does new land 
provide homes and jobs for more people, but 
it gives promise of greatly increasing the produc- 
tion of food for India, Indonesia, Japan, and all 
the countries that cannot produce sufficient food 
for their rapidly growing populations. Regional 
cooperation of this kind will benefit the countries 
concerned economically, but it will have the fur- 
ther good effect of promoting international har- 
mony all along the free periphery of Asia. 


The Miracle of Progress 


But this is just a start; an immense job still 
remains to be done, as a little illustration will 
show. The land-reform program in Viet-Nam, 
as was noted above, is the second-largest in Asia. 
Since the program was inaugurated in 1955 it 
has redistributed more than one million acres of 
land to refugee and tenant families. But the 
number of families benefited amounts to 122,802, 
and a little arithmetic will show that this amounts 
to just a little more than nme acres per family. 
On this land they grow rice, with small plots 
for kitchen vegetables, little fish ponds to supply. 
protein for their own diet, and occasionally small 
projects such as raising pigs, chickens, or ducks. 
Using ancient methods of seeding, transplanting, 
and harvesting, it is not possible for a family to 
cultivate much more land than that. But family 
productivity must be stepped up if incomes are to 
rise. And that means more land. : 


More land means light mechanization, at least 
for plowing and harvesting. Mechanization 
means more jobs, selling, repairing and servicing, 
providing fuel for light tractors, binders, thresh- 
ing machines. And larger harvests mean more 
transport boats for the canals and rivers, trucks 
and freight cars for the highways and railroads, 
greater demand for jute bags to hold the grain, 
more granaries, more ships in the harbors. So 
wheel of business turns. 


The Vietnamese see the vision of improved 
living and are working for it with admirable 
energy. During 1960 alone, seventeen complete 
new agricultural towns were gouged out of form 
wasteland by their vigorous manual labor. 
1956 I saw a canal more than two miles Ic 
and some fifteen feet wide that had been 
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Existentialist Patterns in America 


Ill. EXISTENTIALISM IN THE AMERICAN ZEITGEIST 


pees IT IS NOT SURPRISING, then, that the 
consequences of existentialism resemble its 
causes. These results may be summarily con- 
sidered in the categories of social and cultural 
expressions, political expressions, religion, and 
ethical consequences. To avoid repetition, where 
many of these factors are involved as apparent 
causes of existentialism, they will in most in- 
stances be enumerated rather than discussed in 
detail. 


Social and Cultural Symptoms 


Social and cultural expressions of existentialism 
include a wide-spread glorification and practice 
of non-conformity. Without unqualified en- 
dorsement of conservatism or convention, it may 
be recalled that novelty in itself is no guarantee 
of the validity of any given course of action. 
As Chesterton once observed: “There are new 
things and true things, but the new things are 
not true, and the true things are not new.” The 
“beatnik” phenomena in the United States and 
in Europe is typical. Together with this, as 
remarked earlier, innovations in the spheres of 
the arts are at least partially attributable to in- 
fluences of existentialism. Specifically, much 
of modern art, music, and literature have one 
trait in common,—their subjective approach. 
Disallowing pseudo-modernistic works which 
merely reflect desire for notoriety or financial 
profit, “abstract art,” like the earlier movements, 
is characterized by its intimately personal tone. 
This is not to claim that genius may not also 
be at work; it may. But the subject determines, 
often with partial or complete disregard for ob- 
jective norms. Nor is social non-conformity less 
obvious. 

The individualistic willfulness evident in many 
persons’ disregard for the ordinary amenities of 
interpersonal conduct, where it is not merely a 
result of poor breeding, appears as an affectation. 
But this is probably unfair, since it would appear 
more like an assertion of uncorrupted individual- 
ity. So also the contempt for conventional mores 
as distinguished from morals) is reflected in 
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contempt for traditional institutions of govern- 
ment and social organization, for clubs, Rotarians, 
etc. But especially is this evident in the usual 
existentialist attitude toward patriotism and mili- 
tary service; these are for the “squares.” The 
usual inability of those adhering to the exist- 
entialist posture to fit into any military organ- 
ization would seem to be a natural consequence 
of excessive individualism, subjectivity, and rejec- 
tion of authoritative norms where these “‘restrict 
the personality.’ Nor has education in the 
United States remained unaffected by those same 
influences which have helped to develop exist- 
entialism here. 

Though involving more profound philosophical 
hypotheses, many of the destructive tendencies in 
American education are disturbingly analogous to 
existentialist theories. Here we note especially 
the Dewey educational “‘philosophy’” of self- 
determined drift of organized mediocrity—the 
pedagogical pattern of uncharted progress which 
owes such debt to subjectivism. By advocating 
that individual students, no matter how ignorant, 
immature, or ill-motivated, should determine 
what, how, and why they should learn, educa- 
tionists not only abandon objectivity; they sur- 
render a priceless opportunity as they betray their 
charges. It is similar with government. 


Government to the Existentialist 


Since existentialists emphasize individual will 
or desire rather than accommodation to reality, 
to the needs or wishes of others, they find their 
natural expression in adhering to one of two 
extremes in government. Anarchy and despotism 
are the two political forms which are most con- 
genial to them. Nor is this surprising, in that 
anarchy is the ultimate phase of subjectivity in 
government,—the rejection of all restraints, laws, 
discipline. Paradoxically, despotism, absolute 
government, also reflects this attitude, since it 
represents the pinnacle of domination by the will, 
—subjectivity imposing its dominion on others, 
limited by no higher authority. 

A further individualizing element is added in 
the case of totalitarian States, for Fascism, 
Nazism, Marxian Communism possess mystical 


overtones. These may be associated with some 
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remote period of supposed national grandeur 
and glory. Or as in the case of Nietzsche's 
superman, they may reflect some immature, juven- 
ile fantasy now exalted to the status of national 
policy. Where racism, chauvinism, bigotry, 
traditionalism, or pseudo-economics are also 
involved, an additional element is introduced, 
appealing to the ignorant and half-educated as 
well as to those whose inner world has come to 
overshadow reality. In these latter instances, to 
be sure, subjectivity is projected onto the world’s 
stage, with disastrous results. Contemporary 
examples can be cited in such widely separated 
areas as Communist Russia and China, nascent 
republics in Black Africa, Castro’s Cuba, and the 
Union of South Africa. In Fascist States these 
appear as continuations of escapist glorifications 
of the past. The single characteristic which all 
possess in common is disregard for objective 
reality. 

This latter trait is especially evident in Marxian 
Communism. Here arbitrary hypotheses of the 
prejudiced philosopher-economists Marx, Engel, 
Lenin, and Stalin are exalted to the ranks of 
eternal, immutable truths. Theory takes prece- 
dence over facts; and reality, where it contradicts 
a priori conclusions, is rejected. Nor is this un- 
related to religious aspiration. 


Subjectivism in Religion 

By its very nature, religion is intimately per- 
sonal. Yet to the extent that it deals with man 
in his worldly, that is his objective environment, 
it also must take congnizance of reality. This 
dependence on reality holds true of interpersonal 
relations, ethical conduct affecting others, indi- 
vidual aspirations, man’s relations to whatever 
he conceives as changeless spiritual reality in a 
changing universe. Yet in religion especially 
there are those who trust their own intuitions 
and inner experiences rather than the testimony 
of experience as this latter can be verified and 
substantiated by the concurrence of others, by 
accomodation to the external world and its evi- 
dence. Whether this evidence includes some 
quasi-metaphysical justification in terms of Des- 
cartes’s cogito ergo sum, of Locke or Hume with 
their versions of sensationalism to buttress a 
purely religious belief based on subjective experi- 
ence,—the conclusion is the same. For all these 
views involve a departure from reality. 

The reformers of the sixteenth century at first 
maintained some contact with authoritative re- 
ligion in their acknowledgement of the divine in- 


spiration of Scriptures. But as ‘Thomas Mintzer 
and the Anabaptists demonstrated, the invidious 
principle of private interpretation (equated as it 
was with private inspiration) opened the way 
for all manner of abuse. That this procedure 
would become a reductio ad absurdum and thus 
discredit revelation was not at once apparent. 
Yet once the norm of divinely sanctioned author- 
ity, Christian unity, was discarded, exaggerated 
forms of religious subjectivity tended to under- 
mine the influence of all revelation. Hence 
existentialism, in its principle of subjectivity as 
well as its characteristic form, is incompatible 
with Catholicism. And religion, in its totality, 
embraces not only dogma and worship, but also 
ethics. 


Pride, Materialism, Despair 


Ethical expressions of existentialism likewise 
represent the exaltation of the subject, with com- 
plementary denial of objective standards. Will, 
whimsy, or caprice, some form of strong emo- 
tional urge, thus comes to determine what is 
morally right or wrong. As with the Dewey 
school of educationists, the individual is self- 
determining. This corresponds to a gradual de- 
terioration of the strict moral code which Amer- 
ican Puritanism had retained after its break with 
Catholicism. 

Essentially the Anglo-Saxon settlers of this 
country, like the Founding Fathers of 1776, were 
realists. It was not until the present century, 
more especially after the virus of “voluntary” 
self-determination had entered into the veins of 
our public educational system, that moral collapse 
threatened in many phases of national life. Now 
the results are eloquently apparent. Graft, cor- 
ruption, crime have always existed. But they 
formerly were regarded as exceptions, not the 
rule,—as sores in the body politic, which can be 
cured or excised. Today, however, public opin- 
ion is much more tolerant. The sin seems to 
reside in getting caught. Advertising, prize con- 
tests, political activity, business practices no’ 
only may be guilty of flagrant dishonesty. They 
can flaunt their violations before the public, with- 
out eliciting any notable response. Public opin 
ion has been morally anesthetized. And all this 
has come about, in principle, through rejection 
of time-tested laws of conduct. 4 

Equally disturbing, excess and abuse ha 
arisen in many areas of human activity bec 
of unparalleled material prosperity. Appea 
to the subject, physical comfort, sensuous luxu: y, 
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the pampering of all the appetites are a veritable 
new religion. Simultaneously austerity, asceti- 
cism, where they are still comprehended, have 
pecome terms of ridicule. Disruption of normal 
family life is still another disturbing indication 
of moral decline. With a divorce rate much 
higher than that of atheistic Russia, with lust 
exalted as a very pattern of life, many Americans 
seem to have forgotten the responsibilities of 
their nature. Lost in their preoccupation with 
personal, intimate pleasures they have overlooked 
or disregarded the principle that “the object of 
life is not happiness but worthiness.” Attention 
is concentrated on rights, with little thought to 
obligations. Consistent with this attitude there 
has been an increase, not only in crime, but es- 
pecially in unnatural, purposeless crime. This 
would appear to reflect, among a significant mi- 
nority, an attitude of rebellion and non-confor- 
mity merely for the sake of disobedience. And 
this reveals another mark of existentialism: pride. 


Inordinate pursuit of sensual pleasure and com- 
fort, of luxury and power in their several forms, 
is revealed in the preoccupation with prestige or 
“status.” Essentially, to be sure, this is another 
form of selfishness. But irrespective of the name, 
this impulse centers in the individual and his 
refusal to abide by rational, realistic norms. 
Further consequences of pride are visible in the 
increasing prevalence of hostility, fear, and hate, 
—qualities which are natural outgrowths of ig- 
norance that refuses to maintain contact with 
reality. It betrays an arrogant attitude toward 
truths of the moral order. The end result of this 
attitude may be the existentialist preoccupation 
with fear, dread, and death,—qualities which 
one may not consciously recognize. Yet these 
motivate much of his thinking and behavior. 


_ For despair often is the conclusion of the exis- 
tentialist. Man’s eagerness to be self-determining 
and independent led him to the rejection of all 
other determinants besides himself. It led to 
the rejection of objective reality, especially the 
ultimate reality, God. But in rejecting the larger 
universe, he restricted his vision and aspiration 
to the tiny world of self. At first this liberty 
eemed desirable; he was free from all restraint 


n outside. But with only himself he inevit- 

ly underwent the experience of the prisoner 

| solitary confinement. And the normal conse- 

uence is madness or death. For man cannot 

id abiding happiness in self alone, even as he 
nnot be satisfied with self-love. 


Diagnosis and Cures 


In attempting an evaluation, in suggesting re- 
medial action to refute and replace an existentia- 
lism which is quite untenable in its own argu- 
ments, it is sufficient to recall that the causes and 
consequences of this movement speak for them- 
selves. Yet both charity and justice demand that 
those who would replace this exaggerated form 
of egoism with a valid, realistic, and meaningful 
way of life, should attempt to understand the 
conditions, the forces and impulses which impell 
sincere individuals to resort to this philosophy 
of subjectivism. It is imperative that Christians 
should try to understand the feelings of despair, 
nostalgia, banishment, frustration, and defeat 
which lead men to trust only in the final sanc- 
tuary of self. The bitter cynicism of Omar 
Khayam, the pseudo-optimism of Voltaire and 
Shelley, the despairing sensuality of Keats and 
Byron may not be contemptuously dismissed. 
For the honest groping of sincere minds and 
hearts in every age merit understanding love,— 
or the loving comprehension which Christ exem- 
plified. “If any man saith that he loveth God, 
and hateth his brother, that man is a liar. He 
that loveth not his brother which he seeth, how 
shall he love God, whom he seeth not? In this 
we have a commandment from God, that he who 
loveth God should also love his brother.” (1 
John iv, 20). Nor‘is the positive answer diffi- 
cult to find. 

The cures for existentialism may be found in 
the disease itself, that is, in its diagnosis. The 
former may be epitomized as: (1) the return 
to reality; (2) acknowledgement of valid au- 
thority in spiritual and moral domains; (3) a 
sound, healthy balance of intellect and emotions; 
(4) cultivation of the traditional virtues, under the 
aegis of the Catholic Church. With respect to the 
last phase, special attention should be devoted, in 
practice, to charity, humility, courage, and honesty. 


If these solutions seem trite and “‘uninterest- 
ing’ to the sophisticated mind, it should be re- 
called that this is the road of sanity, and that 
sanity often is not as “interesting’’ as abnormality. 
By seeking workable accomodations with reality, 
by cultivating a mind, more especially a whole 
person who seeks to conform to present and ul- 
timate realities, every individual can draw closer 
to the classic trilogy of the good, the beautiful, 
and the true. Thus can conflicts be resolved 
through realistic but also soul-satisfying recon- 


ciliation of life’s dichotomies. 


Hilaire Belloc 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D. 


ec WHO BELIEVE Hilaire Belloc to have 
been a convert are to be forgiven their error, 
for he wrote with the boisterous enthusiasm of 
a new arrival and defended his spiritual home 
with the ebullience of a freedom fighter. He 
wrote so many books on so many subjects that 
a wit exclaimed: 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc 

Is a case for legislation, ad hoc. 

He seems to think nobody minds 

His books being all of different kinds. 


Another said he wrote every type of composi- 
tion with the possible exception of an opera. But 
all this vigorous versatility was no careless throw- 
ing off of energies. He stated his aim quite 
clearly. It was nothing less than “the recovery 
of the Catholic apologetic.” 


The Balanced Mind 


All that is best in the French and Saxon genius 
fused into a rare finesse in his fiery soul. From 
his French father he received a merciless logic, 
a sparkling esprit, and a care for fine writing. 
Some critics considered him the best stylist in 
modern English. From England he imbibed a 
controlled pugnacity, a love for good company, 
and a passion for the sea. In his capacious and 
endlessly receptive mind the most diverse experi- 
ences were related and referred to his all- 
encompassing philosophy of life. 

He passed from St. Cloud, his birthplace, to 
the Oratory School, then under Newman, and 
thence to France for two years service as a gunner. 
Later he turned pilgrim by setting out from his 
last garrison town of Nancy towards Rome by 
the most direct route that the mountainous topog- 
raphy would permit. His progress was set 
forth in what some consider to be his master- 
piece, The Path to Rome. It is unique among 
travel books, but it was indicative of the ava- 
lanche of books which were to follow for it 
showed that its young author believed not only 
did all roads lead to Rome but that all lines of 
noble thought lead to Roman Catholicism. The 


LiAM Bropuy, a resident of Dublin, Ireland, has a 
doctorate in philosophy from Louvain University in 
Belgium. His writings appear regularly in S/R, and 
he also contributes to periodicals in Canada, England, 
Ireland and Australia. 


following description of the Alps is a truly re. 
vealing passage: 

“These, the great Alps, seen thus, link one in 
some way to one’s immortality. For it is possible 
to convey, or even to suggest, those few fifty 
miles, and those few thousand feet; there is 
something more. Let me put it thus: that from 
the height of Weissenstein I saw, as it were, my 
religion. I mean, humility, the fear of death, 
the terror of height and distance, the glory of 
God, the infinite potentiality of reception whence 
springs that divine thirst of the soul; my aspira- 
tion also towards completion and my confidence 
in dual destiny. For I know that we laughers 
have a gross cousinship with the Most High; and 
it is this contrast and perpetual quarrel which 
feeds a spring of merriment in the soul of a sane 
man. Since I could now see such a wonder and 
it could work such things in my mind, therefore, 
some day I should be part of it. That is what ] 
felt.” 


Elsewhere in that delightfully rambling book, 
in the course of an imaginary conversation be- 
tween the reader and author, we find this out- 
burst: “Oh for one man who should write healthy. 
hearty, straightforward English. There are indeed 


some great men who write twistedly simply be. 


cause they cannot help it, but their honesty is 
proved by the mass they turn out. What do you 
turn out, you higglers and sticklers? Perhaps @ 
bad triolet every six months, and a book o 
criticism on something thoroughly threadbare 
once in five years.. If I had my way....” 

He did succeed in having his way, and producec 
healthy, hearty, straightforward English to create 
a body of apologetics the very reverse of tra 
ditional apologetic. With the aid of Chester 
ton, Belloc reversed Catholic thought in the Eng 
lish-speaking world from the defensive to the 
offensive, and the ideas of Catholicism became 
efficacious in the modern consciousness. Like < 
salvo of big guns, his books put heart into timi 
Catholics and blew the parapets of ancient prej 
udices away. 


The Myth of the Reformation 


He saw that the main anti-Catholic attack wa 
based on the central lie that the so-called Re r 
mation was inspired by a zealous enthusiasm ft 
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preserving the holiness and integrity of Chris- 
tianity. He proved quite directly that the popular 
conceptions of Luther were a gross lie and that 
the alleged reform was motivated mostly by greed, 
lust and an impatience over the restraints the 
Church imposed on usury. He brought his skill 
as an old artillery man into dialectics by training 
all his devastating fire on that raft in Christen- 
dom which is the root cause of many of our 
modern woes and errors. In steady succession 
he produced Europe and the Faith, How the Re- 
formation Happened, Richlieu, Wolsey, Cranmer, 
Charles I, James I, Cromwell and Characters of 
the Reformation. He believed, as every true his- 
torian must, that history is not the telling of 
blind cosmic processes involving masses of pas- 
sive humanity, but that it is directed by the wills 
of certain people placed in certain control posi- 
tions at certain times. His insight into personal- 
ity is amazingly vivid and convincing. His inter- 
pretation of Cromwell is almost terrifying. By 
contrast, here is his portrait of Anne Boleyn, 
caught in a sudden flash of his fire: ““As to Anne, 
let us go to her picture. Bald above the eyes, 
lacking in brows, and with a stupid but very 
obstainate mouth, flat-chested, with a long, thin 
neck, not too upright a carriage, she has left not 
a word of wit or warmth of personality whereby 
she may be remembered. What a wretched lanky 
pin on which to hang the destiny of the Chris- 
tian world!” 

The Servile State, written by Belloc in 1912, 
remains a classic of sociology. When it first 
appeared it was regarded as fantastic, alarmist 
and far-fetched. The first world war, world 
Communism and nationalist Socialism were not 
yet a reality. In his book he showed that the very 
forces that warred against the Church and pillaged 
and destroyed the monasteries eventually ended 
up by destroying freedom and ownership, and 
in producing the evils of finance Capitalism. 
Capitalism and its opposite, Socialism, he said, 
both produced the servile state: under neither 
state has the ordinary man the freedom of a 
child of God. Now that we are witnessing the 
emergency of secularist Western materialism and 
lialectical Marxist materialism, we can verify his 
rophecies. He forésaw that the Treason of the 
clerics, the apathy of the Middle Class, would 
nake an inviting vacuum for the servants of the 
rvile State, and such has since come to pass 
‘in Russia. Some of the horrors he predicted 
merely produced a smile on the smug tacese Ob 


his contemporaries, and they were bracketed with 
the science scares of H. G. Wells. They were 
mildly amused, for instance, when he foretold 
the reappearance of concentration camps: ‘The 
Labor Colony (a prison so-called because euphem- 
ism 1s necessary to every transition) will be 
erected to absorb the surplus, and that last form 
of compulsion will crown the edifice of these 
reforms.” 


Positive Proposals 


As a critic, Belloc was no mere negativist. In- 
deed, there was nothing negative about him at 
all. Repeatedly in his works we find him insist- 
ing on the sacredness of the human personality; 
the right to fairly distribute property; the effi- 
ciency of regionalism in government; the import- 
ance of the family and the parish as living social 
units; and the pressing need for a sane agricul- 
tural policy that would place more men back on 
the land. For he saw there was an intimate 
connection between soul and soil. 

Belloc’s master plan for restoring these sane 
and sacred things which the Reformation shat- 
tered, was Distributism. With Chesterton and 
others he founded this sociological movement 
with the aim of restoring liberty through the 
distribution of property. Distrubution differs 
from the un-Christian and anti-Christian ranks 
of Finance, Capitalism, Socialism and anarchism 


by growing up organically from within society 


and not by being forced on society from without. 
It is far more in accordance with the desires and 
aspirations of mankind than these other social 
phenomena, since it is based on the fundamental 
needs of human nature for communitarian living, 
family life and the possession of property. The 
sense of freedom and responsibility that goes with 
ownership are its keynotes, and it is precisely 
these two senses we lack even in our modern 
democratic societies. 


The Hammerer of Heretics 


Heretics did not like Belloc. But he adopted 
St. Augustine’s motto, Diligzte homines, iter- 
ficite errores. He was a veritable hammerer of 
heretics. Sometimes his blows were delivered 
with killing force of argument, sometimes with 
rather stunning taps of irony, but always with 
the air of a “bonnie fighter.” He is seen at his 
best in Survivals and New Arrivals. The Sur- 
vivals are the old hardy perennials: materialism, 
the Biblical attack, the ‘‘wealth and power” argu- 


ment, the historic argument and scientific nega- 
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tion. The New Arrivals are the various cross- 
breedings of the above and some variations of 
neo-paganism. In view of present Church _his- 
tory this passage from the book stands out: “If 
I be asked what sign we may look for to show 
that the advance of the Faith is at hand, I would 
answer by a word that the modern has forgotten: 
Persecution. When that shall be once more at 
work it will be morning.” That was written 
in 1929. 

All the copious army of his talents were brought 
to bear on heretics. Here is how the satirical 
poet in him took up the theme of szc transit 
haeresis: 


John Calvin whose peculiar fad 

It was to call God murderous; 
Which further led that feverish cad 
To burn alive Servetus. 


The horrible Bohemian Huss, 

The tedious Wycliffe, where are they? 
But where is old Nestorius ? 

The wind has blown them all away.... 


And Hume, who made a dreadful fuss 
About the Resurrection Day, 

And said it was ridiculous— 

The wind has blown them all away. 


Of Smith the gallant Mormon lad 
That took of wives an overplus; 
Johanna Southcott who was mad 
And nastry Neitzche, who was worse; 


Of Tolstoi, the eccentric Russ, 

Our strong Posterity shall say: 

“Lord Jesus, what are these to us? 
The wind has blown them all away!” 


His masterpiece of satirical verse is entitled 
Lines to a Don, who should “dare attack my 
Chesterton,” and he has written many epigrams 
of deadly, pointed precision. But he could also 
write poetry of a high order, such as The South 
Country. In poetry, as in so many other ways, 
he resembles that famous hammerer of heretics, 
St. Augustine. Truly he was a whole man. 


The Effects of His Work 


The effect on Protestants of Belloc’s work was 
something like that of moral shock therapy. 
Consciences and credentials were examined in 
the light of his brilliant intellect, and the more 
courageous and sincere among them admitted that 
things were by no means what they had seemed 
to be according to accepted legend. A critic 


wrote: “Let Protestantism be as noble a thing 
as a Wesley or a Hooker could make it; yet it 
remains true that no great religion ever had so 
shabby a beginning. No Protestant now glories 
in the Reformation. Yet, within living memory 
they gloried in it. What has happened in be- 
tween? Belloc: it is he who has made it im- 
possible for any literate person not to know what 
sustained its beginnings.” 

To his fellow Catholics Belloc has given im- 
measurable hope and courage in their mission 
of restoring the Catholic order of society. Com- 
menting on the magnificent opportunity offered 
to Catholics today, he said there was present in 
the modern world a force, almost unsuspected, 
which he called “the recovery of the Catholic 
apologetic.” Remarking on the change of Prot- 
estant attacks from the pugnacious to the panicky 
he observed that the more important and intel- 
lectual tests of the times are in our favor. What 
he said of intellectual Europe is true of the free 
world in general in that it is “again aware of 
the one consistent philosophy upon this earth 
which explains our little passage through the 
daylight; which gives a purpose to things and 
which presents not a mere hotchpotch of stories | 
and unfounded assertions, but a whole chain and 
body of cause and effect in the moral world.” 


It was Belloc himself who helped in a most 
forceful way to make that philosophy known 
and appreciated and we have a duty to continue. 
his work by making his writings better known. 
In a spark of epigram thrown off from the fur- | 
nace of his mind, he wrote wittily: 


“When I am dead, I hope it may be said: 
‘His sins were scarlet, but his books 
were read.’ ” 


Another great layman, Frank Sheed, aptly sums 
up his rich and noble life: 


“A champion of the Faith he most certainly 
was; but the phrase might mislead. He was a 
soldier, but not, obviously anyhow, a saint: I 
should love to see him canonized but it might 
mean some restatement of the requirements. ’ 
Belloc simply is not the subject for a panegyric 
in the ordinary sense. He belongs to history, 
not to obituary. In contact with him, one touched | 
greatness, unmistakably as it seemed to me. Even 
those who would hesitate to grant him great- 
ness would not deny his magnitude. He was 
on a larger scale than the generality. Still living, 
he was a legend.” — 


On Man 
and Purpose 


Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 


A T LEAST SINCE SOCRATES, the central figure 
and concern of any study in philosophy is 
man. Man is and ought to be central. He has 
to be. This generalization holds for any old or 
new study, such as studies made by ancients or 
moderns on the nature of the polis, on the nature 
of knowledge and freedom and the dignity and 
integrity of the person, on the place of economic 
goods, on the problem of forms and essences, 
on problems of pleasure and joy and death. 
Those who say they may bring into philosophy 
the problem of how the angels know, must, it 
seems to us, relate their angelic epistemology in 
an integral way to human intellectual processes. 
Whether matter is real or only phenomenal, or 
whether it alone is real, the basic study of it is 
intimately relevant to the understanding of our- 
selves. And so on. Any work in philosophy 
is by man, and in some way it is of man, and, 
of course, it is for man. To cancel the of-man 
or the for-man reference would be to cancel 
philosophy. 
The question of “purpose” is the question of 
a mind or some minds engaged in directing things 
to ends. Obviously men do just that; to live 
as men we have constantly to be directing things 
to ends, and our doing so is a fact and not a 
question. But as John Dewey said, facts ask 
questions, and man wants, if possible, to know 
‘many things regarding this fact and in relation 
to this fact of human purposing. Is man the 
only being that so directs things? Does it take 
a mind to do this, or could it be done by some 
kind of natural automation? Is nature itself 
“purposive,” intelligently directing itself to ends? 
EV. LEo Warp, C.S.C., well known author and lec- 
urer, is a member of the philosophy department at 
Notre Dame University. The above article is an extract 
om his latest book, God and World, to be published 
by Herder of St. Louis this coming fall. 


Even to ask the next question we have to use 
the word “mechanism” or “mechanical,” an 
ambiguous and question-begging word. People 
ask whether nature itself is a machine, whether 
it is an incredible “mechanism” which is not a 
mechanism at all, one which, if perhaps caused, 
is nevertheless directed by no mind. That is to 
ask whether nature is simply a machine and yet 
at the same time not a machine. This inept 
idea of “mechanism” has been common coin for 
three hundred years and has plagued philosophy 
ever since. If the world is known to be a 
machine, it is already known to have been de- 
signed. But that is exactly the question. 


Nature—Pu rpose 


Man is always putting direction into his free 
acts, and in that way he puts “meaning” and 
“sense” into them and makes them “purposive.” 
Every free and human act affirms purpose; it 
is a step toward a seen and desired end. Every- 
one grants this immediate man-purpose. But the 
real question concerns nature-purpose. Perhaps 
we have to grant this, too, at least on William 
James’ pragmatic grounds; for whereas Immanuel 
Kant claimed that an undesigned world would 
be radically unintelligible, James claimed that an 
undesigned world would deflate our “cosmic con- 
fidence.” 


We believe it necessary to give up the a priori 


‘of Kant and the pragmatism of James on this 


issue and set out on a lengthy dual inquiry. The 
basic questions are two: one question is whether 
nature—nature in man, and nature in “nature’— 
is tending toward ends; the other is whether 
nature is guided by any mind. 

A common and now routine twentieth-century 
reply to the two questions is in the negative. 
It says that nature is tending to no ends and 
is directed by no mind. This is the reply, usually 
an assumed position, given by American “natu- 
ralism,’” and necessarily given by “secularism,” 
the theologian’s favorite word for naturalism. 
This was the answer implied in George San- 
tayana’s works, to take one instance, and it has 
been implied in American naturalism for more 
than a generation. Whether a negative or a 
positive reply is given to the two questions or 
not, it is usually telescoped into a single reply. 
But the two questions are not obviously one, 
and while some few American philosophers of 
the naturalistic group—notably D. W. Gotshalk 


_—begin now to affirm direction to ends in nature, 
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naturalism is certainly not going to affirm divine 
mind directing nature. If it did, it would not 
be naturalism. 

The second question may be put in the ordi- 
nary and yet difficult form: “Has life any mean- 
ing—can life have any meaning?” Dewey was 
asked to give his reply to the question in a form 
which begs the question: “What is the meaning 
of life?” He brushed the question off by say- 
ing: Life has many meanings—the meanings we 
put into it. This reply left the question just 
what and where it was,—a question. 

Communism is revolutionary secularism or 
naturalism. It wants to tear down a human 
world built on the idea that we must respect a 
given “nature” and go with it; in short, the idea 
that fundamentally we may not be arbitrary. The 
Communist would radically force ‘“‘nature’’— 
hence he makes no bones about brainwashing— 
and would take both nature and society under 
his own wing. But something of the same deny- 
ing and forcing of nature has, we believe, been 
implicit in much of naturalism. Communism is 
the prime exhibit of what Jacques Maritain has 
called a “titanic demonism.” 


For a moment, consider the second question, 
about “purpose’’ in the sense of a mind directing 
nature. In the Communist and generally in the 
secularist view, nature has no purpose, and man 
orginally has no purpose but may give to him- 
self and the world whatever purposes he chooses 
and is able to effect. The group must put 
“meaning” into a cosmos which eternally had no 
meaning and presumably will revert to no mean- 
ing. In that case, man is in a desperate fix. He 
is a free and meaningful something between no 
meaning and no meaning. Bertrand Russell’s 
essay, “A Free Man’s Worship’— man must 
“worship at the shrine his own hands have built’ 
—is a lively expression of the theory that man 
finds no meaning in the universe, but imposes 
meanings ad libitum on it. 

The naturalist-secularist is in a difficult posi- 
tion. As Krutch said so well in The Modern 
Temper: If life is thought to have been created 
for a purpose; but merely to have come into 
existence is, in all likelihood, merely to go out 
of it, also. The seculatist’s is the monistic and 
exclusively temporal view of man’s purpose. We 
have purposes, but we are dropped down as an 
epiphenomenon between walls of no-purpose. If 
we are introverts, we give up, and if extroverts 
we declare war on nature. 


Whether they are freaks or are more or less 
at home in the universe, men have to declare 
for purpose. That is the only way they can live; 
and this is simply to say that they are persons. 
But to say even that much is to assume that men 
are at least inchoatively made that way, and 
therefore the strictly monistic view of purpose 
is incorrect. Men always hold that there is 
nature-direction at least in themselves, and they 
always hold with Aristotle that at least some- 
thing is “by nature.” 


The Dualist Position 


As opposed to monistic naturalism, the dualist 
position is this: Man puts many meanings and 
purposes into his life—he has to do this. At the 
same time, man finds nature tending to ends and 
finds also a purposed world inclusive of himself. 
Within the purposes of nature is this bent of 
man to plan and to effect plans, to direct himself 
and things to ends. But the world is antecedently 
tending to ends and is even directed by minds to 
ends. The dualist position is a sort of freak in 
its own right: direction within direction, mean- 
ing within meaning. For those of a strict monis- 
tic orthodox, this view is a scandal. The dualist 
may at least claim the advantage that he is not 
a weary naturalistic Atlas holding up a meaning- 
less world. He does not feel obliged to seal 
himself off from the biological world, which is — 
pre-committed to direction, and is not obliged to — 
declare with Bertrand Russell against the world, 
but has merely to go with the world. At any 
rate, that is what the dualist says and feels. Man 
is to plan and effect plans. As a person in a 
society of persons, that is precisely what he is 
to do. But he is not to do it independently of 
all relation to some kind of pattern given in 
life and the cosmos. 


It is much easier to assert a dualist or a monist 
position than to establish it. Some words of C. 
S. Lewis, who has elsewhere declared at length 
for some kind of pattern-form within man’s 


nature, show how strikingly the dualist position 
can be stated: 


Surely the issue is plain. Either there is sig- 
nificance in the whole process of things as well — 
as in human activity, or there is no significance — 
in human activity itself. It is an idle dream, at 
once cowardly and arrogant, that we can withdraw 
the human soul, as a mere epiphenomenon, from 
a universe of idiotic force, and yet hope, after 
that, to find for her some fawbourg where she can 
keep a mock court in exile. You cannot have it 
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both ways. If the world is meaningless, then so 
are we; if we mean something, we do not mean 
alone. 


Man is always poor and he must make his 
way in fear and trembling in a world which 
seems to be oblivious of his interests and pur- 
poses. Even so, part of Lewis’ point is that the 
monistic secularist makes things tougher and yet 
more “senseless.” This Atlas must go it alone, 
must mean alone. The devotee of naturalism 
and secularism is caught in a trap: nature is held 
to mean nothing; but man, presumed to be one 
with nature, does mean something; he directs 
himself and men and things to ends, and thus 
there is a difficult and impassable ‘‘emergent”’ 
and hiatus between man and nature. ‘Non- 
naturalism’’ seems to be a better naturalism than 
is naturalism itself. 


Made by mind or made by no mind, man is 
made for meaning—he is headed that way—and 
events and doctrines, whether scientific, philo- 
sophical or political, that seem to reduce him to 
cosmic meaninglessness are hard on him. Per- 
haps he is too proud, too fond of an inflated ego, 
too much the peacock. But there he is, a some- 
thing that needs cosmic support and cosmic balm. 


All this is far from a proof that the world 
does have meaning and purpose. If man is the 
one odd purposive item in a purposeless universe, 
then that is the way the world is. Man turns 
out to be a Don Quixote tilting against the 
windmill of the world. Whatever its truth or 
untruth, the dualistic view of meaning within 
meaning is more hopeful. Man’s intellect nat- 
urally goes for truth and in that sense has 
aboriginal meaning, and then—perhaps not alto- 
gether out of step with God’s purpose and 
nature’s consequent purposes—it directs many 
things and puts purposes into them. Man’s free, 
meaning-making act remains free; but on the 
dualist view, it is thought to be within a will- 
set, a will-tendency to a will-goal, and not to be 
totally untethered and autonomous. Of course, 
‘man belongs to himself and to society and is 
‘responsible to himself and to society, but not 
‘only to himself and society. The meanings put 
by man into the life of his intellect and will, 
and thereby into society, are not the only or 
original meanings in his being, or in the world. 
_ All of which is merely to say that there are two 
idely divergent views of this question—the 
question of whether nature and man-as-nature are 

sacked by any mind in any way directing them. 
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The fact that one view gives man more reason 
for hope and affords him more comfort, and is 
thus pragmatically more acceptable, is far from 
a proof that it is the truth of things. Nor does 
either view, no matter how comforting or uncom- 
forting, delete the prior question of whether 
nature, in man and in “nature,” tends to ends. 


Some Modern Writers on Purpose 


Any time has to ask about “meaning” and 
“purpose,” whether or not conscious of asking. 
That is what events seem to tell us, and in this 
we agree with Thomas Mann. This author had 
his people in The Magic Mountain say that, like 
it as he will and try to hide it as he will, a man 
has to ask of his time the basic “meaning” or “no 
meaning’ question; man has to ask, and he has 
to be influenced by whatever answer he receives. 
The answer, said Mann, is “meaning” or “no 
meaning,” or a ‘hollow silence.” 

The question evidently was troubling us in the 
‘twenties and through the ’thirties. Besides the 
work of Krutch’s mentioned earlier, a work on 
life's meaning was contributed by pundits and 
popular writers, its materials first running in 
the old Forum a “magazine of controversy’’—and 
then published in the volume, Living Philosophies. 
Manifestly suffering, Theodore Dreiser replied: 
“Why do they ask me? How should I know—the 


- question itself is a torture! He must write then, 


he said, on the ‘‘summation of my lack of beliefs 
and faiths.” He said he had long thought and 
prayed over the problem. ‘I have pondered and 
even demanded of cosmic energy to know Why.” 
In the main he disbelieved in purpose, but not 
without doubt and misgivings: “‘seeing for oneself 
what appears to be intention, direction, order, 
intelligence,’ which, he seemed to have thought, 
argue, to a directive mind. On the other hand, 
he said he found men cruel, lustful and envious, 
and he thought life an illusion, an elusive, es- 
caping thing, “the most amazing fanfare.” He 
wanted it all to be simple and legible, and it 
turned out to be heterogeneous and maddening. 
What he said he saw was kaleidoscopic: birth 
and death, murder, the chase, life living on life; 
“and beauty, beauty, beauty...as I have said, 
there is no Why, only a How—and the ultimate 
basis of the How not known!... But no absolute 
truth... A dour credo? It is all I have to offer. 
All I have ever intelligently accepted... Good 
God—surely in the face of all this sense of alive- 
ness and motion there should be some intimation 
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Is it by any chance 
Dreiser 


of Why. But no—none.... 
the best” that cosmic energy can do? 
went on to cite some earlier verses of his: 


Yet I ask and ask, and ask. 
I pray—by God— 

On my knees 

I lift up my hands to know. 
Yet you do not answer... 
Are you helpless 

Like myself ? 


He concluded with the refrain: “In short, I catch 
no meaning from all I have seen, and pass quite 
as I came, confused and dismayed.” 

In Aaron’s Rod, D. H. Lawrence presented two 
characters struggling against the idea of plans 
and ends in nature. One man said: “He was 
not moving towards anything” but away from 
everything; there was “nothing ahead: no plan, 
no prospect.” One counselled the other: “There’s 
no goal outside yourself.... There’s no goal 
outself. Your own single oneness is your destiny. 
Your destiny comes from within.” One said: 
plmissick of séekéers..luhateva seeker << (Phe 
grinding of the old millstones of love and God 
is what ails us.... There is no goal. I loathe 
goals more than any other impertinence. Goals, 
they are. Bah—jails and jailers! Goals and 
goalers.” The two at last agreed: “Wherever 
you go, you'll find people with their noses tied 
to some goal.” ‘Their wagon hitched to a star 
which goes round and round like an ass. Be 
damned to it.” 


The poet Jacques Riviére put the problem bet- 
ter than Lawrence or Dreiser and perhaps better 
than he knew. He asked Claudel (in a letter) 
why there must be some meaning in the world? 
Why could not the universe be meaningless? 
Why could not the universe itself be a meaning- 
less farce played out by nothingness? Driven 
to the extreme reached by Riviére, the question 
about ‘‘the meaningless” seems to be nonsense. 


These men are fair samples—Dreiser, Law- 
rence, Riviére. They show how hard it is to get 
rid of the question. Bergson said that the doc- 
trine of final causes will never be defeated; if 
it is knocked down in one form, he said, it will 
spring up in another. We shall see reason to 
believe that Bergson’s statement is true. But 
even more hardy and perennial is the other ques- 
tion, that of a mind’s possibly directing, and it 
was with this question that Dreiser and Riviére 
were concerned. This is always a fundamental 
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human concern: is man to ‘mean’ something, 
to be of some significance or at last to be of 
no importance in nature and the universe? This 
question is closer and more obvious to us, 
although men in asking it may be unconsciously 
assuming an answer to the other question about 
nature’s having or not having tendencies to ends. 


It is hard to drop the cosmic-meaning question. 
Nature, and man as nature, “mean” something 
or they don’t. This says that they are directed 
towards ends by some kind of mind—at least 
by mind, and therefore at least by a person or 
persons, and presumably beneficently directed— 
or they are not directed. If directed by mind, 
then the world or nature has “‘meaning’’ and is 
“meaningful,” it has “purpose” and is “purpose- 
ful.” That is the way in which the words “‘mean- 
ing” and “‘purpose” are used in this book. Each 
is hard to drop—first, the question of whether 
there is ‘meaning,’ and secondly the positive 
answer that there is “meaning.” It will not do 
to hedge on the question whether life and the 
world have any purpose, and say that men have 
many purposes. That is obvious and is not at 
all the question. 


The Biblical—Christian Approach 


The stormy Russian philosopher, Nicholas — 


Berdyaev, said nature would appear to be mean- 


ingless, but that when man turns to the divine 


world he finds everywhere an “inner connection — 


and meaning.” That would seem also to be 


Reinhold Niebuhr’s position which I have pre-— 


viously expressed as follows: 


On a naturalistic basis, ancient or modern, soci- 
ety and history mean nothing. Such seems to be 
Niebuhr’s conviction. On the meaning or no- 
meaning, the value or worthlessness of history, we 
face an either-or. Seen as any naturalism has to 
see it, life means nothing and can mean nothing 
and is valueless: man resolving to interpret his- 
tory independently and by his own free will in 
fact rejects meaning; he cannot force meaning into 
it on either a Communist or a secular-liberal- 
humanitarian basis. So it is a question of either 
rejecting meaning altogether, or accepting mean- 
ing and value as disclosed to man from beyond 
himself and beyond the historical order. “The 
“approach of Greek classicism’ and “the modern 
approach,” says Niebuhr, are alike in two ways; 
they are immersed in nature and they are unsuc- 
cessful. There is just one way out, “the Biblical- 
Christian approach... .” 


_ Niebuhr has said that the passage “does jus 
tice to my viewpoint though I would not equate 
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secular humanitarianism with naturalism. I think 
that it elaborates all kinds of quasi-Christian 
meanings without being able to find an ultimate 
ground for them. In that sense it’s parasitic on 
a Christian culture. Pure naturalism, on the 
other hand, annuls all meanings.” 


Socio-temporal human life has and has to 
have meanings—things and actions are in fact 
directed by mind to ends and fulfillments, a 
fact evident to every one. But Niebuhr’s posi- 
tion invites us to suggest that the two basic, cen- 
tral questions are in a way like three questions: 
Is nature tending to ends? Is any mind besides 
man’s mind directing anything to ends? Niebuhr’s 
reply is much too abrupt for us, and as if auto- 
cratic and dogmatic. The question may certainly 
be asked—there is nothing illegitimate about it 
—whether, waiving as well as one can “the 
Biblical-Christian approach,’ man can know that 
nature is tending to ends, and again whether he 
can know that any mind is directing nature. 

The temptation of many who are engaged in 
these problems is to telescope the two basic ques- 
tions: that of tending and that of directing. 
They are not evidently one question. The tempta- 
tion of the Christian such as Berdyaev or Niebuhr 
is to skip both questions and to give the Biblical- 
Christian reply. In this book we want, if pos- 
sible, to keep to the two central basic questions, 
and keep to them within a philosophical context. 


Meaning and Circumstance 


In any society and in anyone’s life, there are 
endless test cases possible on the “meaning” of 
life. Human life itself is like a test case—or 
it is the test case. In particular circumstances 
such as war, poverty, sickness and death, the test 
is crucial. Take the instance of a family losing 
a joyous, brilliant and much-loved child. When 
William Allen White’s Mary was killed in a fall 
from a horse, the event was naturally a tragedy 
for the Whites of the community. But anyone 
teading White’s story of “Mary White’ senses 
that the tragedy was somewhat blunted by the 
fact that the family and their community believed, 
perhaps somewhat vaguely and yet effectively, 
in transcendent meaning: little Mary, they felt, 
Belcased to them still and to a divine-human 
world of persons. The same type of event was 
‘more tragic when the John Gunthers’ son John, 
at just Mary White’s age, suffered and died of 
brain cancer. Mrs. Gunther tried to get the child 


two approaches. 


to pray, but, brought up secularist, he could only 
say: “Dear God, if there be a god... and’ the 
parents, not seeing any transcendent meaning, 
could only say that the child belonged to “the 
continuity of the universe.” 


Of course, there are many ways to take up a 
philosophical problem. Some might care to 
examine the present central questions by begin- 
ning with what the Bible says are the answers, 
or with what some people say the Bible says, 
or again with what Christian living may seem to 
say are the answers. Some might care to come 
to the questions from the fact that human mind 
is purposeful, that anthropologists find primitive 
men consciously directing things to ends; and 
then proceed on an either-or hypothesis: the 
human person thus exhibiting himself either is 
or is not the first person to have appeared in all 
nature. (If one supposed himself at an agnostic 
standstill, he could not proceed.) Again some 
might encounter order, or what seems to be order 
in nature, and attempt to account for it. Some 
might find things in nature tending to ends, and 
come to a standstill at that point, accepting such 
tending as brute fact, as a ne plus ultra. Some 
might employ Western wisdom or even all avail- 
able wisdom on the problem and come to the con- 
clusions which this wisdom seemed to indicate. 

Our method is to try combining these last 
So far as we can, we want to 
bring the wisdom of the Occident to bear on the 
central issues. But we seem to be, even from 
the first, confronted with an order in nature. 
This idea, “order in nature,” is roughly and ten- 
tatively used at the moment, and we hope in 
good time to bring it to book. Certainly, neither 
at the start nor the finish do we go so far on 
“order’’ as Driesch did when he said: 

“At the beginning of all philosophy stands 
the primary fact, the only completely indubitable 
one among all ‘facts’: 

'T have consciously something ordered’ 


or, 
‘I know something (ordered). 


The theoretic problem would be to account 
for order, if order is found to exist in nature. 
If order is given, we may accept it much as the 
bees or the oaks do or as uranium does, but we 
may also—and this seems to be required of man 
philosophizing—try to say what is finally to be 
made of it. 


393 


Warder’s Review 


Irresponsible Economic Behavior 


EARINGS HAVE BEEN in progress before the 

United States Senate Anti-Trust and Monop- 
oly Subcommittee at which top management offi- 
cials of a major U.S. industry have at times 
sternly denied, then grudgingly admitted, and 
on other occasions piously rationalized about their 
price-fixing and market-rigging practices. About 
the same time the Senate’s Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations has been learning about 
work stoppages and featherbedding by labor 
union groups and how they have seriously 
delayed schedules and swelled costs on missile 
base construction projects vital to our national 
security. Not every business man, every labor 
leader or rank and file union member should be 
painted with the same brush, but it would be 
myopic to ignore the fact that individual and 
group selfishness in the ranks of management 
and labor is a thorn in the side of our economic 
life. Management in the electrical equipment 
industry conspired through price fixing agree- 
ments to balloon their profits. Unions at Cape 
Canaveral and other missile bases conspired 
through group pressure to win fantastic wage 
demands and working conditions. Both used 
monopolistic power to feather their own nests 
while the taxpayer, the public and our national 
security had to pay the bill. Neither manage- 
ment nor labor can be unconcerned nor should 
the public be unmoved by such serious breeches 
in our personal and social moral fiber. 

The price fixing probed by the Senate Com- 
mittee grew out of a kingsized anti-trust investi- 
gation of the electrical equipment industry which 
resulted in indictments and convictions of twenty- 
nine electrical companies, forty-five company offi- 
cials, fines in excess of $2 million and jail 
sentences for seven executives. In conducting 
the hearings the Committee's purpose was not to 
subject the business men involved or the business 
community to scorn, ridicule or humiliation, even 
though the witnesses did at times embarrass 
themselves by their own testimony. The function 
of the Committee was to clarify and strengthen 
the anti-trust laws by proposing corrective legis- 
lation if the findings of the investigation indi- 
cated a need for it. The executives who testified 
deserve credit for not hiding behind the First or 
Fifth Amendment as so many witnesses before 
the Un-American Activities Committee have done 


as a matter of policy. Nor were there any “stu- 
dent demonstrations” in protest against this Com- 
mittee’s activities or its very existence. Apparently 
a Congressional Anti-trust and Monopoly Com- 
mittee can question business men without public 
protest or opposition in order to aid them in 
improving anti-trust legislation. However, there 
always seems to be an uproar eminating from 
strange circles whenever the Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee calls recalcitrant witnesses to 
testify to any alleged Communist activities when 
the purpose of the questioning is simply to gain 
information that may help the Committee fortify 
our national security legislation. 

As witness followed witness before the Senate 
Anti-trust and Monopoly Subcommittee it became 
more and more disillusioning to watch able and 
respected business leaders contradict one another 
in their answers and appear like small youngsters 
facing interrogation after raiding the household 
cookie jar. The general managers passed the 
buck for approving the price fixing meetings to 
the vice presidents, and the vice presidents to 
the presidents and chairmen of the boards. After 
listening to the contradictions implicit in the con- 
flicting stories, Michigan Senator Philip Hart 
of the Subcommittee exclaimed in desperation: 
“Either somebody is lying or somebody is crazy.” 
This farcical exercise in dissimulation puts stark 
realism into a comment made by the American’ 
Bishops’ last year in their statement on Personal 
Responsibility: “Equally conspicuous is the evi- 
dence of a decline in the sense of responsibility 
within our industrial organizations and in our 
economic life.” 

Most of the executive witnesses were openly 
pragmatic and amoral in their reaction to price 
fixing as a law violation or as an offense against 
the public interest. Several gentlemen admitted 
that ‘the only way to operate the apparatus busi- 
ness was to meet with competitors and set prices.” 
One witness let the cat out of the bag when he 
started out by saying that the purpose of price 
fixing was to counteract price instability b it 
then proceeded to admit that he was “humble and 
sorry” about violating the anti-trust laws, regret- 
ted ‘the error of his ways,” but he only par ci 
pated in the practice because it provided a highs 
profit for the company than competition. 
was perhaps singing a common tune that 
regrettably too popular among many “organ 


4, 
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tion men’ of business that “the profit of my 
company, right or wrong, the profit of my com- 
pany’—to paraphrase what was originally an 
expression of misguided patriotic sentiment. 
It is still an unprooven thesis that what is good 
for General Motors (or any other major corpora- 
tion) is always necessarily good for the country 


or the public. 


Competition can admittedly be very rigorous 
and even ruthless especially in “heavy industries.” 
That is why the temptation is strong for competing 
companies to hide in the storm cellar of price 
agreements where they can slice up markets and 
share high profits. The socially fair approach 
to the problem of the ravages of price instability 
or dog-eat-dog competition is not price fixing 
which gouges the consumer and violates our 
anti-trust laws but industry-wide and company- 
by-company ground rules of fair and responsible 
competition. Then, competition can become a 
regulative principle which will benefit the public 
and the producer alike. Companies may have a 
right to complain about the ambiguity, the con- 
fusion and the obsolescence which characterizes 
our present anti-trust laws. Neither the laws 
nor court decisions afford very practical guides 
as to what is fair and constructive competition 
in our present system of large-scale organization 
of industrial enterprise where very few firms 
dominate most of the major industries. Business 
men are not entirely illogical either in questioning 
the concern over competitive product prices when 
the cost of labor, which makes up over 50 per 
cent of the total cost of a product, is fixed at 
a monopolistic price level by legally approved 
industry-wide bargaining. 

Labor cannot look with complacent contempt 
on the transgressions of business if they are will- 
ing to examine with an objective view the note 
of social irresponsibility in their own eye. Dis- 
closures before the Senate Permanent Committee 
on investigations concerning the work on U.S. 
missile bases construction projects have exposed 
a scandalous amount of union troubles, careless 
and sloppy workmanship, and featherbedding 
‘that have defrauded the taxpayer and stalled a 
critical effort in our national security program. 
It was shown that there were 327 work stoppages 
Juring a 41% year period on construction work 
yn twenty-two missile bases. Over 162,872 man- 
ys were lost in these disputes and $16 million 
overtime pay was required to help make up 
he lost time. 


The result of the overtime pay 


was ridiculously overpadded pay checks: appren- 
tice electricians receiving $748.00 a week, truck 
drivers $324.00, unskilled laborers $287.00 and 
elevator operators $360.00. An electrical fore- 
man collected $26,843.00 in pay last year which 
is more than the salary of the secretary of defense 
or the top scientists responsible for developing 
and engineering the missile projects. Such enor- 
mously disproportionate pay scales are occurring 
not only at government missile bases but to a 
greater or lesser degree on other public and pri- 
vate enterprises, 


Featherbedding also took its toll at the missile 
bases. The “manifold blessing” case has now 
become notorious. Steam fitters through strike 
threats were able to obtain full time pay for 
assembling these manifolds which needed no 
assembling since they came from the factory 
already assembled. American taxpayers were 
thus paying for not “make-work”’ activities by the 
union members but for no work at all. Notwith- 
standing the concessions made by government and 
private contractors to labor’s costly and unreason- 
able demands, the missile base construction pro- 
jects, according to a knowledgeable executive, 
fell off schedule not ‘in terms of days or weeks, 
but in terms of months.” 


Labor unions through jurisdictional disputes, 
work stoppages and featherbedding tactics really 


_become social bed’ fellows with industrial price 


fixers. They are both putting their private and 
individual group gain before the common good. 
Even though the Senate Anti-trust Committee may 
plug the gaps in the anti-trust laws and Secretary 
of Labor, Arthur Goldberg, through a three man 
team may unravel some of the jurisdictional tan- 
gles at the missile bases, adequate remedies for 
such problems are not going to be found in legis- 
lation or even better organization. It takes more 
responsible individuals to build a more socially 
responsible management and more socially respon- 
sible unions. Perhaps the American Bishops in 
their discussion of the deplorable lack of Personal 
Responsibility in American society have touched 
the real Achilles heel of labor’s and management's 
failures and conflicts in this deep seated diag- 
nosis: ‘There is an excessive preoccupation with 
material security at the expense of spiritual well- 
being. Uniformity of thought and supine loyalty 
to the organization, whether it be the industrial 
corporation, or labor union or the political party 
are too often encouraged or rewarded.” 


Ly sAlele 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Man’s Religious Sense 


Gees Is in some respects like the 
weather: it is talked about, but is largely 
uncontrolled, although not uncontrollable. Since, 
however, it is much less tangible than its analo- 
gous counterpart, and with dimensions and impli- 
cations much more difficult to evaluate and define, 
civilization can be either declining or blossoming, 
and the majority of civilized men will often pass 
judgment on it contrary to its true situation. 
Such was the infamous case of ancient Rome. 


So also, it seems, is the case of the modern 
Western hemisphere. Man had made tremendous 
material and technological progress, and was de- 
fining it as a new manifestation of a golden age 
for civilized men. New philosophies of man, 
and necessarily then of God, were being fashioned 
from man’s successful dominance of nature. 
Materialism and Socialism proclaimed man’s 
liberty to be his independence of and mastery 
over matter; Liberalism decided man made his 
own laws; and radical Modernism pronounced 
that there were no laws. 


Thus, as men were speaking of civilization as 
they would a sunny day, the dark clouds of ruin 
and decay were quietly forming in the heavens, 
and very few men observed them. Indeed, it 
wasn't until as late as 1923 that Albert Schweitzer, 
the énfant terrible of his day, declared that no 
man before him had seen with his breadth of 
vision just how dark and damning those clouds 
really were. In his book, Civilization and Ethics, 
he wrote: 


“The disastrous feature of our civilization is 
that it is far more developed materially 
than spiritually. Its balance is disturbed. 
Through the discoveries which now place the 
forces of Nature at our disposal in such 
an unprecedented way, the relations to each 
other of individuals, of social groups, and 
of States have undergone a revolutionary 
change. Our knowledge and our power 
have been enriched and increased to an ex- 
tent that no one would have thought pos- 
sible. We have thereby been enabled to 
make the conditions of human existence in- 


Procedure 


_trophe. This religious sense is defined as “the 


Action 


comparably more favorable in numerous 
respects, but in our enthusiasm over progress 
in power and knowledge we have arrived 
at a defective conception of civilization itself. 
We value too highly its material achieve- 
ments, and no longer keep in mind as vividly 
as is necessary the importance of the spiritual 
element in life. Now come the facts to sum- 
mon us to reflect. They tell us in terribly 
harsh language, that a civilization which 
develops only on its material side, and not 
in corresponding measure in the sphere of 
the spirit, is like a ship with defective steer- 
ing gear which gets out of control at a 
constantly accelerating pace, and thereby 
heads for catastrophe.” 


Of course, other thinkers concerned with mod- 
ern man’s spiritual dilemma had also pointed out 
evils in civilization, but on more specific levels. 
With the emergence of the science of psychology, 
the tide perhaps was turned: thoughtful men 
acknowledged that twentieth century civilization 
was decaying rapidly. And the cause? The 
statistics garnered from hundreds of thousands of 
test cases were only too sobering: God did not 
die, as Neitzche exclaimed; man had only gotten 
lost. 


Will man remain lost, and the ever-doubling 
statistics prove to be only handwriting on the - 
wall? Such a question was, in effect, the funda- | 
mental motivation for a recent pastoral letter 
issued by Giovanni Battista Montini, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Milan. : 


In his letter, Man’s Religious Sense, Cardinal 
Montini says that modern man is no longer capax 
Dei, open to God. Because man has suppressed 
his natural inclination to worship, to fulfill an. 
innate religious sense that demands spiritual com- 
munication with God, man has lost the unifying 
element of his soul, and, in Schweitzer’s words, 
is like an uncontrolled ship heading for catas- 


soul’s natural longing for a personal Infinite 
Being, like the eye’s longing for light or the 
flower’s need of the sun”; but the Cardinal poin : 
out that this sense is not religion proper, but its 
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subjective basis, without which religion either re- 
mains purely formal and ineffective, or collapses 
altogether. 

That the cultural, moral and social atmosphere 
of our times is not conducive to the development 
of the religious life is, as Cardinal Montini says, 
all too apparent. The people involved most 
closely with the characteristic activities of modern 
life—scientific research, factory work, technology, 
bureaucracy, and so forth—are less inclined to 
practice their religion than those people not yet 
involved in such activities. 


The three major causes for the decline of the 
religious sense are in summary: the rise of secular 
humanism, whereby man has replaced God and 
has himself become the end of all things; the 
widespread tendency to “manhandle the moral 
order’ by attempting to free human activity from 
anything that lies beyond human law, or beyond 
Marcissistic human consciousness; and most im- 
portant, man’s unprecedented conquest of nature, 
whereby through the art of producing and 
exalting *himgs, man has enclosed himself in a 
vast materialistic cage, and has therefore for- 
gotten or denied his God. Because he has neg- 
lected to study being in itself and the human 
soul, man has confined himself to external 


(Continued from page 78) 


entirely by picks and shovels in the hands of 
homeless refugees. Today American dredging 
equipment does this back-breaking work quickly 
and economically, so that Vietnamese energy can 
be devoted to less exhausting effort. But that 
canal will stand for many generations as a testi- 
mony to Vietnamese energy and will to live as 
a free, self-supporting people. 

These few examples must serve to illustrate 
the progress that has been made in Viet-Nam 
since 1954. A book has been published surveying 
Jietnamese developments in the first five years 
f national life. It notes much progress and 
scords a good deal of criticism, especially directed 
Mr. Diem’s firm rule. One writer who pro- 
ses no great admiration for the Vietnamese 
esident says, nevertheless: “Viewed in the light 
of the utter despair that prevailed everywhere 


phenomena and psychological experiences. He 
is, in other words, non capax Dei. 

The Cardinal asks that the religious sense be 
restored first at the rational level by giving 
religion “its rightful primacy and its specific 
field of action.” Such a task is the responsibility 
of thinkers, whose duty it is to penetrate and 
proclaim the truth. The modern mind must be 
re-educated to think in terms of God, and to do 
this, men must confront with an unbiased mind 
the fact that religion is natural, and not a per- 
verted manifestation of the human spirit, an 
opium. 


Since modern man’s main activity is work, an 
activitity which easily grows indifferent to reli- 
gion, the Cardinal concludes that a ‘‘wholeness 
of mind” and not an atrophied one, is most imper- 
ative if there is to be a renaissance of the spirit. 
Through science and technology, nature must be 
viewed again as an intermediary between God 
and man, and not as an absolute in itself and 
for itself. And finally, we must pray to the Holy 
Spirit for guidance, that “our questing souls may 
open to the revelation of His mysterious wisdom, 
that our restless souls may rest in the harmony 


of His peace.” 
Jo bier 


during the months after Dien Bien Phu, the 
simple fact that Diem is still in business today 
is a miracle.” 

Miracle it may be. But it is a human miracle, 
compounded of courage, vigor, and unconquerable 
will to freedom that won foreign support, both 
political and economic. There have been many 
mistakes and a good deal of waste, but it can be 
said with reasonable assurance that the mistakes 
and waste have not been greater (and certainly 
are less culpable) than could be found in many 
departments of the United States Federal gov- 
ernment or in the administration of almost any 
large American city. . 

Mistakes and waste will continue; they seem 
to be endemic to government. But they will be 
reduced, and meantime, the miracle of Viet-Nam 


will go on. 


SO CLA 


Catholic Credit Unions 


ATHOLIC PARISHES in the U.S. formed 63 new 
credit unions during 1960, raising the total 
of these groups to 855, according to a report by 
the Credit Union National Association. The re- 
port also cited some efforts being made abroad, 
particularly those by Rev. Daniel McLellan, man- 
aging director of the Peru Credit Union League, 
who helped organize 70 new credit unions in 
Peru during the past year, almost doubling there- 
by the total number in that country. 
~CUNA’s report remarked: ‘Thousands of Catholics 
are now saving their money together and making low- 
cost loans to each other through their parish credit 
unions. Many others are doing it through other Cath- 
olic organizations, such as the Knights of Columbus.” 
CUNA said that credit union development was on the 
upturn throughout the world “due mainly to the un- 
tiring efforts of Catholic priests and nuns working 
with CUNA’s world extension department.” 


The Ecumenical Council 


ee BISHOPS OF HOLLAND have recently issued 
a 30 page pamphlet on the coming Ecumeni- 
cal Council, in which the council is evaluated, 
not as a cure-all for the world’s problems, but 
as a means to “renew and rejuvenate Christian- 
ity.” The council will, the bishops hope, act as 
a catalyst in the purification and reformation of 
the life of the Church. “The ecumenical council 
can not perform miracles,’ they said. “Every 
council has marked a turning point and a renewal 
of the life of the Church, but it has also brought 
forth disillusionments. Our world is not ripe 
for everything. The problems the council will 
have to solve are as numerous as they are varied.” 
Subjects that the council might deal with, the bishops 
stated, are the differing concepts of life, such as the 
Marxian, the purely humanist, and the existential. 
They added also that general principles alone are no 
answers to problems of co-existence and cooperation 
in a society that is not entirely Christian. 


Catholic Publishing 


Patz ANNUAL REPORT on Catholic publishing 
was issued lately by Eugene P. Willging, 
director of Libraries of the Catholic University 
of America. A new record total of Catholic 
trade books was reached in 1960, the number of 
books published being 941; in 1959, there were 
853 titles published, and in 1958, there were 726. 
The report also indicated that members of re- 
ligious orders accounted for 306 of the books or 
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30 per cent. The Jesuits led with 82 entries, 
followed by the Holy Cross Fathers with 52, the 
Dominicans with 33, the Benedictines with 24, 
and Maryknollers with 11. 

The 1960 figures also showed that 124 titles were 
translated from the French, 35 from Latin, 30 from 
German, 22 from Italian, and 11 from Spanish. The 
total of translated books was 239, while in 1959 there 
were 202, and in 1958, 156. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany led publishers with 53 titles, followed by New- 
man Press with 52, Doubleday with 50, Dujarie with 
45, and Sheed and Ward with 38. 

The paperback output increased from 154 titles in 
1959 to 226 in 1960. In addition, there were 294 
pamphlets issued, the Daughters of St. Paul leading 
this field with 46, followed by Liguorian Pamphlets 
with 36. Finally, the number of publishing companies 
printing Catholic books was listed as 196, as compared 
to the 1959 figure of 181. 


Challenges to the Catholic Press 


T THE ANNUAL Catholic Press Convention 

held in Vancouver, B.C., recently, delegates 
were urged to give more of their attention to 
secular affairs, the role of the layman, and the 
image of the Church as reflected in the Catholic 
Press. Speaking of the role of the layman and 
the image of the Church, Fr. Raymond Bosler, 
editor of The Criterion, said: “He (the layman) 
should be given a greater role in the conduct of 
Catholic schools. He should be consulted on 
such matters as the hours of Mass in parishes 
and how money should be raised and spent.” 
Fr. Bosler added that the layman has achieved 
such status in Europe. 

Robert Hoyt, editor of The Catholic Reporter, called 
for more attention to the common problems of society. 
“I do not feel that an adequate philosophy of Catholic 
journalism can be built,” he ak “on the supposition 
that the Catholic press is a supplementary press, a 
house organ written in a special language and con- 
cerned solely or primarily with the problems of a 
ghetto minority. 

“The work of journalism is to make and presen 
judgment on the life of the world. The work of 
Catholic journalism is to bring the resources of the 
Catholic mind and Catholic sensibility to this task.” 

Bishop Zuroweste, president of the Catholic Press 
said that “Catholic morals concern themselves wi 
questions and problems that are religious, econo 
social, political, and as such come within the sp! 
of the Catholic press. He called on Catholic journa 
to correct the “distorted” image of the Church in s 
minds, and present the Church as it really is. 
efforts of the Catholic press, he said, should ‘ 
be restricted to our own bee but enlarged to 


brace those outside the fol 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


TT EY GAME -FO Sih MICHARL’?S 


III. Redemptorist Beginnings in Chicago 


= WORK OF THE PARISH MISSIONS prospered 
during these early years of the Redemp- 
torists at St. Michael’s. Each mission, whether 
preached to Germans in Waukegan or to Irish 
in Peoria, carried its own vignette of American 
religious history. Any more important to the Con- 
gregation, confidence in Redemptorist preachers 
increased. 

In September, 1865, Father Joseph Wissel of 
St. Michael’s was asked to give the fall retreat 
to the diocesan seminarians of Chicago. Vener- 
able Francis Xavier Seelos, C.SS.R., preached to 
the Chicago clergy retreat that year. 

As a direct result of a mission preached in 
Central, Illinois, Father Wissel received an invi- 
tation to preach the spiritual exercises to the 
clergy of the Alton diocese in 1866. Father 
Blaise Kuehn, also of St. Michael’s, preached 


Milton almost once a month to hear confessions 
and say Mass. Twice a month they usually visited 
the German Catholics of Aurora. In all of these 
places they strongly urged the people to build a 
church and start a Catholic school. 

The trip out to St. Henry’s in Rosehill twice a 
month was gratifying work. By 1863, the com- 
munity could boast of one hundred Catholic 
residents. In the same year Redemptorists were 
still going to Waukegan to take care of the 
Catholics of St. Joseph’s almost every month. 
There were also frequent mission sorties to 
Cottage Hill, Danville, and Urbana. Fathers 
from St. Michael’s encouraged and even badgered 
German Catholics of Blue Island, Champaign, 
Elgin and Danville to get busy and build a parish 
church. 


But not all mission sorties were entirely 


the Chicago seminarians’ retreat in the same year. 

In 1868, Father Robert Kleineidam of St. 
Michael’s prepared the ordination class of Chi- 
Cago’s seminary for the reception of the priest- 
‘hood. At St. Francis’s Seminary, Milwaukee, he 
gave fifty-eight seminarians their retreat in 
December. In 1869 the same Father Kleineidam 
feturned to Milwaukee in July to give sixty-two 
of the city’s German speaking priests their annual 
| retreat. 

Covington, Kentucky, made use of Father 
| Kleineidam in February, 1870, when he directed 
| the clergy retreat. Later, in July, this busy Re- 
| demptorist preached to the priests of the Fort 
Wayne diocese. 

Besides their duty to St. Michael’s, the Re- 
| demptorists were conscious of the fact that Bishop 
_James Duggan had invited them into his diocese 
to do missionary work among all his abandoned 
|Germans. They had the fine example of Father 
| Joseph Miiller who combed the diocese in search 
of priestless Germans. If one examines the grow- 
| ing list of mission stations these early Redemp- 
orists tended, it is clear that they did not let 
Father Miiller down. 
| As early as 1862 Redemptorists from St. 
ichael’s were riding out to Naperville and 


pleasant. On July 20, 1866, Father Charlie 
Stiessberger, usually a cheerful soul, was not smil- 
ing as he walked a man up Waukegan’s public 
gallows. When the condemned murderer fell 
through the trap, he left behind him a widow and 
two small children. But Father Charlie had been 
there to hear his confession, and he walked down 
the creaky stairs to anoint his body where it 
dangled. 

Redemptorists from St. Michael’s were the first 
priests to offer Mass for the Irish and German 
settlers of Des Plaines, Illinois. 

Generally speaking, the parish priest of any 
small Illinois town welcomed the Redemptorists, 
especially if they came to confess German parish- 
ioners whose language he could not understand. 
Often times, the bilingual Redemptorists could 
be of service in clearing up misunderstandings 
between priests and people that were largely based 
on linguistic difficulties. However, Father Albert 
Schaeffler met the one exception that proved the 
tule in the little village of Lamont, Illinois. 
The Catholics of the town were largely Irish with 
just a sprinkling of Germans thrown in. How- 
ever, the parish priest seems to have been Irish 
beyond all recall. When Schaeffler came one 

Sunday morning to say a special Mass and preach 
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a Germon sermon to the Teutonic immigrants, 
the pastor refused to allow them into his church. 
Mass had to be said in the local public school; 
and the Methodists proved to be the models of 
Christian charity by offering Schaeffler their 
church for benediction in the evening. That 
nationalism could frustrate the charity of Christ 
was regretable. The Germans built their own 
church and Father Francis Oberle dedicated it 
to St. Alphonsus in June, 1868. This was the 
Father Oberle who opened the first German- 
American parochial school in Waukegan only the 
month before. 

Thanks to the blessing of Bishop Duggan and 
the cooperation of the clergy and people, the 
Redemptorist mission apostolate stemming from 
St. Michael’s was a grand success. And even 
when the great Chicago fire temporarily cast a 
cloud over Redemptorist parish activities, the 
apostolic labors of the missions continued to 
flourish and to hearten the discouraged men of 
St. Michael’s. 


Ordeal by Fire 


aks SUMMER HAD BEEN warm and dry; and 
fall brought little relief. Paint was peeling 
and clapboards cracked. Houses in Chicago were 
so much tinder. 


Chicago was helpless to stem the flames that 
hungrily snapped up dried out shingles and clap- 
boards and turned the city streets into rivers of 
molten asphalt. 

At first, northsiders hoped that the river would 
save them from the fire. But gusts of wind 
blew flaming debris across the water into grain 
elevators on the northern bank. By four o'clock 
Monday morning, October 9, the fire reached 
the Gothic water works, leaving it a gutted ruin. 
Without water, the North Side was doomed. 


Of all the city’s groups, perhaps Chicago’s 
Catholics suffered the greatest loss. The fire 
left Holy Name Cathedral a shell. It destroyed 
St. Joseph’s Church early in the morning. The 
Benedictine Fathers, who were charged with the 
parish, saved nothing but their clothing and their 
lives. The Redemptorists willingly took them 
in, feeling their new St. Michael’s would survive. 
Several other churches and schools crumbled in 
the heat, and with them finally went the Alexian 
Brothers’ Hospital, the House of the Good 
Shepherd, the Orphan Home. St. Michael’s turn 
came next. 


When the Redemptorists saw the Alexian 
Brothers’ Hospital go up in flames, they knew 
that their parish would burn. They immediately 
dashed about the house snatching books from the 


library and pitching them out the windows over 
the garden. The large wooden crucifix, that 
hung in the convent’s lower corridor, was dis- 
mantled and buried deep in the garden’s soil 
with the volumes from the library. Father. 
Charles Hahn, who often worked at Angel. 
Guardian Orphanage in Rosehill, went out to the 
northern suburb and returned with a team and 
wagon. The father loaded it with Mass vest- 
ments, the precious Mother of Perpetual Help 
picture, the Stations of the Cross, and as much 
clothing as they could stuff aboard. The Notre 
Dame sisters saved some of their possessions by 
using the wagon, but the things that they buried 
were lost in the fire. The sisters travelled with 
the wagon to Rosehill and from there they re- 
ees to their Milwaukee motherhouse on Octo- 
er 10; t 


At four in the afternoon of the 9th of October, 


The fire broke out on Sunday evening around 
8:30. The date was October 8, 1871. Behind 
Pat O’Leary’s house a barn went up in flame. 
Some people said his wife’s cow kicked a burn- 
ing kerosene lamp over on a pile of straw. No 
one ever proved it but some papers as early as 
October 21 were running that version of the story. 
Though O’Leary’s house was merely scorched, 
that burning barn was to carry away in its flames 
$196,000,000 worth of Chicago. 

A southeast wind blowing at twenty miles an 
hour carried the fire across town. The railway 
stations, the biggest banks, the Post Office, 
Western Union, and the court house were swept 
away in the blaze. Terrified guests poured out 
of the Sherman and the Tremont House, grips in 
hand, madly dashing for the safety of the lake 
shore. The poor from the slums of Conley’s 
Patch, on the West Side, pushed and shoved and 
gouged their way right into the lake where the 
strong stood in icy water up to their necks and 
the weak simply drowned. Above the din of 
frightened people roared the fire rushing dog- 
gedly behind them. The Fire Department of 


Linden (Eugenie) and Hurlbut (Cleveland). 
Avenues were filled with frightened people. 
They hovered around massive St. Michael's! 
hoping against hope that it at least would r 
the flames. Clapboard houses on all sides 
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wrinkled and withered in the hot breath of the 
fire. Then came the turn of the school and con- 
vent. Finally great shafts of flame and burn- 
ing debris smashed the east side windows of the 
new church. A moan went up from the crowd 
in the streets. Never had the rector, Father 
Peter Zimmer, felt so depressed. Yet his pride 
in his peoples’ faith shines through his tragic 
account of the burning. For he says: ‘The streets 
were filled with people who anxiously watched 
the church. They would willingly have suffered 
the loss of their own homes if only their church 
might be spared.’ But this was not to be. With 
a terrifying crash the roof fell in. The huge 
bells hurtled from their tower with a dull thud, 
for they had melted into a toneless mass of 
bronze. 


By nine o'clock on the evening of the ninth, 
the fire had crept to Fullerton Avenue. The 
wind died down and a light rain began falling. 
The fire was over; but a five mile strip of the 
heart of Chicago was nothing now but a soggy, 
smouldering ruin. 


Although the city had its share of drunken 
brutes, sodden with beer and wine after the water 
supply gave out, to accost the defenseless, and 
although here and there the bullet-ridden body 
of a looter wired to a charred fence post warned 
of the wages of sin, the fire brought out the best 
in most people. 

Before the rain fell on the evening of the 

ninth, the city officials set up the General Relief 
Committee. Mayor Roswell B. Mason pledged 
Chicago’s credit to pay for all necessities. He 
threw open all public buildings still standing to 
shelter the homeless. The price of bread was 
fixed at eight cents a loaf. A volunteer police 
force promptly went into action and the preserva- 
tion of public order was entrusted to it and to 
Gen. Philip H. Sheridan and the Army. The 
total tragedy fired the courage of Chicagoans. 
Signs such as this soon appeared everywhere: 


Mooers and Goe 
: House and Sign Painters, 
Removed to Des Plaines Ct., 
Capital, $000,000.30. 


Other cities answered Chicago’s call for help. 
Fire engines came from Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Aurora, Quincy, and Indianapolis. A citizens’ 
committee of Cincinnati brought eleven carloads 


of supplies on October 10th. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
sent $100,000 in cash as well as needed food, 
medicine, and clothing. Soon, towns all over the 
United States and Europe came to the city’s rescue. 


Around St. Michael’s, people wasted little time 
on self-pity. Very soon, temporary wooden huts 
dotted the neighborhood’s charred and sooty 
ground. The Chicago Tribune bewailed the fact 
that soon the city would have more ignitible, 
wooden buildings than it had before the fire. 
But, as yet, many insurance companies had made 
no payments and families had to have places in 
which to live. 


The Redemptorist family had to find its place 
to live as well. When Father Zimmer took stock 
of St. Michael’s on October 10, he found that 
he was churchless, schoolless, homeless, but far 
from hopeless. Temporarily the father stayed 
in Rosehill, or in some not too distant Redemp- 
torist community. On Sunday, October 15, Father 
Zimmer said Mass for the people in a private 
home. 


During the week, Brothers Adam, Theobald, 
and Adrian, with the help of a local carpenter, 
put up a ninety foot wooden shanty. Its back 
wall was stone, for the shanty was propped 
against the old garden wall. On Sunday, Octo- 
ber 22, the first two Masses were offered in the 
shanty. 


The fire was a great equalizer. Everyone in 
the parish was living a common life; for almost 
everyone was destitute and they shared what 
little they possessed. The one room hut was a 
bit crowded for two or three priests and three 
lay brothers. There were neither tables nor 
chairs. Beds were straw-filled gunny sacks rolled 
up in a corner during the day. At meals, you 
either stood with your left hand and a fork in 
your right hand; or you sat on the ground bal- 
ancing your plate on your knees. The Redemp- 
torists began to feel like “knights of the road,’— 
it was rather cold hobo-chivalry at that for fall 
was advancing. 


No matter how they felt, they were there. The 
people were not abandoned. On All Saints’ Day, 
the usual two Masses were said. At three in the 
afternoon, Father Zimmer recited the Rosary and 
the Litany of All Saints with his parishioners. 
On the morning of All Soul’s, two Masses were 
said for the dead of the parish and Brothers 


- Adam and Adrian made up the choir. 
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If the Redemptorists did not leave their people, 
they themselves were not left helpless either. 
Father Theodore Majerus begged at St. Mary's, 
Detroit, for St. Michael’s, and the school-children 
and grown ups were quick to respond with a 
gift of $1,500. The people of the Redemptorist 
Church of St. Michael’s, Baltimore, sent $722.00 
in cash and five trunks of clothing. St. Lawrence's 
parish in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, gave $50.00 
to St. Michael’s. Donations poured in from 
several other parishes, most of which were 
Redemptorist directed. Pustet and Company gave 
the parish $100.00 and Benziger Brothers sent 
$25.00. The people of Bischenberg, in the 
Alsace, made a donation of $200.00. Bishop 
Foley of Chicago promised the parish $5,000.00. 
The thoughtful Father Kreusch of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, shipped twenty gallons of Mass 
wine to the Redemptorists. 


By the first week in November, 1871, the lay 
brothers had put up a temporary church and 
school. It was a two-story wooden building, one 
hundred and twenty-two feet long and some 
forty-three feet wide. The first floor housed the 
church and the second served as a school. In 
commenting on the church and school at St. 
Michael’s, a correspondent to the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal of April 27, 1872, had this tribute to pay to 
the Redemptorists’ zeal for education: 


The Fathers and Brothers live in a shanty 
formed on one side of the brick wall of the 
garden, having the ends and the other side 
formed of upright boards and a shed roof, 
90 feet long and 16 feet wide, with a good 
shingle roof. Notwithstanding their great 
loss and heavy debt, the school is thoroughly 
established and provided for; and the Rev. 
Fathers feel certain that these scholars on 
whom their first care was bestowed will re- 
build St. Michael’s if not rebuilt before their 
time. Here is a glorious example for all the 
world regarding Catholic education and the 
importance attached to it by this Order. 
While they were gazing at the destruction 
of their noble church, and large, commodious 
convent, which no human power could pre- 
vent, they were in the very presence of the 
roaring monster consulting about building 

_ the school-house for the instruction and pro- 
tection of the children committed to their 
carte. The idea of building their church, or 
a house for themselves, was not to be 


thought of until the school-house was first 
provided for the children. 


St. Michael’s school enrollment was about 1050 
students in 1872. 


On December 1, 1871, the provincial superior 
of the Redemptorists permitted Father Zimmer to 
buy a frame house as a temporary convent for 
the Notre Dame Sisters. The house had stood 
on Clybourne Avenue, behind the Rolling Mills, 
and had to be moved to the school grounds on 
North Avenue near the Alley. A full staff of 
sisters was, without doubt, back on the job early 
in 1872. 


Slowly, the insurance companies began to re- 
imburse St. Michael’s $150,000 loss. But Octo- 
ber 8-9, 1871, was a calender page edged in black 
for some badly over-committed companies. Some 
companies were not able to pay a cent. Illinois 
Mutual Insurance could pay the parish only ten 
per cent of its obligations. Although the fathers 
sent an appeal to the Chicago Relief and Aid 
Society, the parish received nothing. After all 
gifts had been counted and after all the insurance 
payments were in, St. Michael’s was still short 
some $31,000 in debts owed to creditors. 


The shell of the church haunted everyone. 
The roof was gone; the inside was a shambles. 
However, construction engineers assured Father 
Zimmer that the walls were perfectly sound. It 
would cost some $12,000 to put a new roof on’ 
the church. The temporary church and school, 
the shanty in the back stood unpaid for. Twelve 
thousand dollars was clearly beyond the Redemp- 
torists’ means. Unless some help came they 
would be forced to watch their $120,000 build-. 
ing decay day by day before their very eyes. The 
people of the parish, living in shacks, were desti- 
tute. The spiritual education of about fifteen 
hundred children, not to mention adults, da 
pended upon that roof. The Redemptorists 
would not give that up without a fight. 


The Redemptorist provincial-superior put at 
their disposal four hundred and eighty acres of 
good cotton land located thirty-five miles from 
Houston, Texas, and eighty-five miles from 
Galveston. The land lay near the Texas Central 
Railroad. It was about a $100,000 worth; 1 
fathers divided it into five ninety-six acre | 
and issued twelve thousand lottery tickets at o 
dollar each. Father Zimmer, in a plea for helj 
published in the Freeman’s Journal, wrote: j 
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... Dearest friends: the land, though we are 
informed it is good cotton land, is only an 
occasion to give form to your act of charity; 
but our hopes are that not for it, but for the 
honor of God, you will respond to our urgent 
call for aid in our pressing want; and in 
return, we will offer our fervent prayers and 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass the first Wed- 
nesday of every month for one year, in honor 
of St. Joseph, for the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of all who may contribute to the 
preservation of our church, and thus save 
it from becoming an entire loss. 


Though work was begun almost immediately 
on a new slate roof, the lottery tickets sold slowly. 
In September, 1872, Father Zimmer started a 
door to door collection for the church. The poor 
people, so badly hit themselves by the fire, were 
marvelously generous. There were thirteen 
hundred families in the parish. In the two 
months begging tour, Father Zimmer returned 
with $2,600. He noted that those who had suf- 
fered most were the most generous. 


Father Zimmer was anxious for ready cash for 
a very good reason. During 1872, Congress, 
after a long battle with the strongly protected 
lumber interests, passed a relief bill for Chicago 
that exempted all building materials, lumber 
alone excepted, from the tariff for one year. The 
pastor of St. Michael’s hoped to import doors, 
sashes, flooring, iron, and glass at a considerable 
saving. 

On October 30, 1872, the new roof covered 
St. Michael’s Church—and just in time to protect 
it from the snow. 

The convent did not suit the needs of the 
Sisters, and so, in November, 1872, Brother Theo- 
bald began work on a new building. 

In April, 1873, the same Brother Theobald 
started to construct a new school. Completed in 
June, it housed six class rooms of boys who 


stantly. It was his son who finished Mr. John- 
son’s last job. 


Chicagoans were proud of the way their city 
rose from the ashes in such short order. This 
pride and sincere gratitude to all the people of 
the world who had helped them pick themselves 
up was commemorated “to the end of time” by 
the laying of a cornerstone of a memorial in 
Central Park in October, 1872. 


The blustering optimism of Chicagoans was 
often misinterpreted as brash boasting or indeli- 
cacy at the very least. However, a city that had 
lost most of its business district and property 
valued at $196,000,000 was, by September, 1873, 
undeniably once again queen of the Middle West. 
Its Inter-State Industrial Exposition, held from 
September 25th to November 12, 1873, attracted 
some sixty thousand visitors who returned to 
their homes convinced that Chicago was the ‘‘con- 
centrated essence of Americanism.” 


On October 12, 1873, St. Michael’s parish cele- 
brated its own resurrection two years after its 
nearly total ruin. This was the day when Thomas 
Foley, Bishop of Chicago since 1870, came to 
consecrate the newly restored church. By seven 
o'clock in the morning, the marching bands of 
societies from St. Joseph's, St. Boniface’s, St. 
Anthony’s, and seyeral other parishes awakened 


the slumbering city. Coming from different sides 


of town, the bands met at Erie St. and began a 
blaring, two mile long, triumphant parade to the 
doors of St. Michael's. Drawn up before a huge 
wreath on the corner of Hurlbut and Linden, the 
band played on while awaiting the Bishop. The 
wreath dominated the scene and on it, inscribed 
in grand gold letters, was a cheery, if slightly 
prosaic, message: 


“Welcome you friends, from far and near, 
To bless this, the house of Our Lord 
most dear.” 


Above the church’s central doors, was a 


would be taught by seven Brothers of Mary when 
they arrived in February, 1874. 


g would seem that the only loss in human life 


heraldric device which blazoned the age old chal- 
lenge of St. Michael: 


Who is like God? 


‘that the fire at St. Michael’s caused was that of 


Bishop Foley consecrated the high altar and 
sang Solemn High Mass about noon. In his ser- 
mon the bishop congratulated the people and 
their priests on their wonderful devotion to the 
Catholic Church. He pointed out that their's 


100 


was one of the earliest of the Chicago churches 
to arise from the charred ruins of the fire. Then 
the Rev. C. Venn delivered a sermon praising the 
faith and courage of the Redemptorist Fathers 
and their parishioners. 

After the consecration Mass, Hoffman’s Band 
serenaded the bishop at the doors of the parish 
house. It is not recorded whether the Irish- 
American prelate liked stout German marching 
music. But it can be safely assumed that he left 
St. Michael’s day of triumph a happy man. One 
more of his parishes, like the Lord of all parishes, 
had risen from death. 


The Faith Goes Marching On! 


The devotion to the Catholic faith that drew 
St. Michael’s and so many other parishes of 
Chicago back from the death of the fire lives on 
in this great city. Redemptorists have reason to 
be thankful for that devotion and, perhaps, just 
a bit proud of the modest part God has allowed 
them to play in the fostering of that faith. 


The parish of St. Michael’s has continued to 
flourish during the course of these hundred years 
since-the fathers set foot in it for the first time. 
Babies have been baptized, young couples mar- 
ried, and God knows how many have become 
saints of prayer within its warm old walls. Its 
grade schools, the fruit of Redemptorist pioneer- 
ing in the field of parochial education, have 
grown up into two splendid high schools where 
a solid Catholic formation, at not too great cost, 
has always been the aim. The truly outstanding 
number of young men and young women of St. 
Michael’s who have answered the call of Christ 
to become priests and religious is a proof of the 
deep faith that lies within the people of the 
parish. 


So deep has been the devotion and faith of 
Chicago's Catholics that as the city grew, the 
Redemptorists grew with it. In 1889 the new 
Gothic spire of St. Alphonsus Church pierced the 
Chicago sky. Many of St. Michael’s parishioners, 
moving northwest toward Lakeview, asked the 
Redemptorists to found a new parish for them. 
Here at St. Alphonsus, through the faith of the 
people and the devotion of their priests, the St. 
Michael’s story was retold. Once again, the in- 
sistence on Catholic parochial education drew a 
countless number of men and women into the 
ranks of the clergy, the brotherhood, and the 
sisterhood. Once again, simple and solid devo- 
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tions inspired deep and lasting faith within the 
people. 


The missionary apostolate of the Redemptorist 
Fathers continued in the spirit of those pioneers 
of St. Michael’s. Parish missions, retreats, nove- 
nas, and Forty Hours Devotions enlisted the zeal 
and the voices of Redemptorists. Priests from 
St. Michael’s and St. Alphonsus, especially during 
the last century and in the early years of this 
one, unstintingly spent themselves in seeking out 
priestless communities and abandoned souls. In 
the tradition of the first Redemptorists as St. 
Michael’s, they continued to inspire these people 
to build their own churches and open parish 
schools. No one has yet correctly tallied how 
many parishes around the city of Chicago owe 
their origin to visiting Redemptorist priests from 
St. Michael’s or St. Alphonsus. But in no small 
number the first name in a Baptismal Record in 
the column marked ‘Minister of the Sacrament” 
has a C.SS.R. after it. 


In 1932, the Redemptorists opened Villa Re- 
deemer, their mission and retreat house in the 
town of Glenview. Once again, thanks to the 
deep faith of Chicago Catholics and the wonder- 
ful cooperation of the priests of the city, the 
Villa carries on a full apostolate. Its lay retreats 
are known all over the archdiocese. 


Celebrating their first hundred years in Chi- 
cago, the Redemptorist Fathers have much for 
which to thank God. By His grace and with 
Our Lady’s help, Redemptorist priests and 
brothers have been privileged to play a fruitful 
role in the building of the Catholic Church in 
Chicago. Their gratitude goes out first of all 
to God and Our Mother of Perpetual Help; then 
to all the venerable prelates who have placed 
their trust in them, and to all their fellow priests, 
the clergy of the archdiocese, who have worked 
with them unselfishly and encouraged them in 
their efforts. Working with such men and with 
the holy teaching brothers and sisters who have 
formed the youth of Redemptorist parishes, surely 
we may hope that the next hundred years will 
prove, under God and Our Lady, as glorious as 
were the first. : 


EDWARD Day, C.SS.R. 
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N THE FALL SEMESTER Of 1960 over a half-million 

Catholics enrolled or re-entered secular colleges in 
the United States. Dr. Whalen, assistant professor of 
English at Purdue and faculty adviser for the Newman 
Club at the same University, directs his all too brief 
work to this vast audience. His ten years of experi- 
ence and observation make it possible for him to 
point up problems that are certain to be met by the 
Catholic on the secular campus and to proffer solu- 
tions that are penetrating and practical. 

Dr. Whalen is a realist. There are Catholics on 
the secular campus and the vast majority have a good 
reason for being there—financial reasons, scholarships, 
locality of the college, matter to be studied. The 
hierarchy, clergy and laity of the Church cannot in 
justice or charity turn their backs on them and mutter 
the complaint: “They ought to be in Catholic schools.” 
Something must be done. Something has been done. 
Claire Booth Luce built a chapel at Stanford; Chauncy 
Stillman endowed a chair of Theology at Harvard; 
200 laymen joined to support a Newman Center at 
$150 each per year; one bishop gave up a new 
Chancery Office and built a Newman chapel and cen- 

er instead; 40,000 students, members of the National 
ewman Federation, support their own national office 
and program. Dr. Whalen now puts in the hands of 
college student and his parents a handbook of 
ical solutions to problems certain to be met by 
Catholic on the secular campus. Unfortunately 
book is like a curative: only effective if taken 
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and speculatively contemplate the problems of the 
student. His first chapter treats the economics of an 
education, specifically how much does it cost. In his 
second chapter he considers the types of American 
campuses and their attitude toward religion. Dr. 
Whalen has little sympathy for the belligerent and 
misinformed Catholic (the two qualities usually accom- 
pany one another and are in direct proportion) who 
expects the state university to be a hotbed of atheists 
and Communists itching to slur the Church and under- 
mine every Catholic’s beliefs. This is not to say that 
most secular university professors are religious men or 
that they qualify as trustworthy guides in the area of 
faith and morals. 

Again, the chasm between most high schools and 
colleges is unbelievably vast; consequently, different 
study habits, note-taking, grade competition and budget- 
ing of time are all new to the student and his first 
semester may well turn into a treadmill of wasted 
energy. Most college professors have neither the 
time nor the interest to discuss these mechanical tech- 
niques with their students. Dr. Whalen’s seventh 
chapter offers “Successful Study Habits’ to the novice, 
while his eighth chapter discusses the value and sug- 
gested limitations of student activities. His ninth, 
“Greek or Independent,’ is a masterful analysis of the 
fraternity and sorority, the social exclusiveness which 
seems to underline so many of them, and the danger 
to the faith in the developement of apathy toward 
matters spiritual. 

Each state in life seems to offer its own problems, 
and campus life is no exception. Sex, drink, student 


dishonesty through cheating and the Index of Forbid- 


den Books all receive special treatment. On the 
positive side, the development of the student’s spir- 
itual life and the role that the Newman movement 
plays in offering help in this development is discussed. 
In the Preface to his work, Dr. Whalen writes: “A 
short work such as this cannot begin to cover all the 
facets of the problem facing the Church in the field 
of secular higher education.” Perhaps this claim will 
clear him of a charge I am about to make. It seems 
that the danger to a student’s spiritual life arises not 
so much from open opposition to his faith, but rather 
from the fact that as the student matures in his intel- 
lectual life, in his knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
he often fails to parallel that development with a 
like development in his knowledge of his religion. 
Consequently he becomes a cripple: the leg on which 
secular knowledge rests is much stronger than that on 
which religious knowledge rests, and so he limps 
through life, always favoring the weak leg. Thus | 
would argue that the Newman Club is primarily an 
educational institution, attempting to parallel in some 
way (admittedly limited) the education the student 
would have received had he attended a Catholic college. 
In reading Dr. Whalen’s book I feel that this phase of 
Newman work, with the exception of one brief refer- 
ence (p. 39), for the most part is overlooked. I feel 
too, that if this end of the Newman movement is disre- 


— garded, it becomes no more than a social organization. 
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The Catholic Church, through much sacrifice and 
courage, has established a complete educational system 
here in America. However, it takes more than sacri- 
fice and courage to see to it that every Catholic 
student is in a Catholic school. For even though this 
is our ideal, it is, as a matter of fact, far from being 
accomplished today, and in all probability will never 
be wholly accomplished. But thanks to the effort and 
work of men like Dr. Whalen one does not throw 
up one’s hands in despair. Something can be done. 
Something is being done. Through this book a real 
help is offered to Catholics on campus. 


DONALD DAMHORST 


Crime in America, edited by Herbert A. Bloch. Phil- 
osophical Library, New York: 1961. Pp. 355. 
$6.00. 


Sociology of Crime, edited by Joseph S. Roucek. Phil- 
osophical Library, New York: 1961. Pp. 551. 
$10.00. 

These two volumes do not directly complement 
one another, their approaches are different, and 
their emphases vary. Professor Roucek’s volume may 
well serve as a ‘condensed digest’ of some of the 
major trends in delinquency and criminology. There 
is perhaps an undue emphasis placed on Russia and 
its satellites, for about 100 of the 551 pages are 
devoted to Communist criminology. This information, 
written by Professor Roucek, is interesting and useful, 
but the penology and criminology of Russia and her 
satellites is pretty much a cut and dry story. Advances 
in human treatment of criminals, the inculcation of 
rehabilitating habits, and the post-prison life of crim- 
inals is simply not a factor to be considered in Russian 
penology. Much less, then, would the causes and 
origins of crimes be treated, except insofar as the crime 
is against the state. However, Professor Roucek has 
been occupied with Slavic interests for some time, and 
that is probably why a large portion of the book has 
been devoted to crime and penology in Slavic Com- 
munist countries. 

One can not deny the fact that each chapter in 
Roucek’s volume can serve as an introduction to the 
various frameworks of delinquency and criminology. But 
because of the sociological scope of the volume, each 
topic is more outlined in its social implications, than 
it is analyzed in itself specifically. The utility of this 
volume lies not so much in its coordinated approach, 
but rather in its ability to supply the beginning stu- 
dent of crime with a series of capsules containing a 
highly condensed summation of what is currently be- 
lieved in the areas of penology, criminology, delin- 
quency, police science, and the treatment of the diverse 
forms of deviant behavior. 

Herbert A. Bloch’s volume is more thought provoking 
and less encyclopedic in its intent and approach. Most 
contributions appearing in this volume were first read 
as papers before the annual meetings of the American 
Society of Criminology. Consequently, the articles are 
more polished, more academic, and more detailed in 
their treatment of subject matter than are the contti- 
butions in Roucek’s book. Also, the very title gives 
evidence of specialization. 
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Crime in America is divided into four sections. The 
first section deals with the punishment and treatment 
of criminals; the second discusses such highly specialized 
topics as “‘crime in the armed forces,” homicide on 
the highways, and “child murder;” the third section 
deals with some specific issues in penology, such as 
homosexuality; and the last section deals with con- 
troversial approaches to crime and criminals, such as 
the difference between a hardened criminal and a law 
breaker, or the prudence and effectiveness of the 
parole. 

Since Bloch’s volume deals primarily with contro- 
versial issues in criminology (although it does not 
touch on delinquency), it will prove a reliable source 
of reference and study on the part of advanced 
students in criminology. This book is not a book for 
the layman, but rather one directed to those undet- 
graduates and graduate students interested in the 
phenomena of crime. Professional criminologists and 
sociologists would also benefit by a reading of this 
book. 

Both books are recommended to students of crimi- 
nology: Roucek’s volume primarily as a reference book; 
and Bloch’s as a compendium of advanced, contempotr- 
ary thought on crime in America. 


CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 


Mihalich, Joseph C., Existentialism and Thomism. 


Philosophical Library, New York: 1960. 
Pp. 91. $2.75. 
Professor Mihalich, who teaches philosophy at 


La Salle College in Philadelphia, fills a gap in 
the levels of discussion about existentialism. He does 
not have the specialists in mind, but aims his book 
at intelligent people who would like to read something 
about existentialism in ordinary language. Moreover, 
he seeks to make existentialism familiar to us by com- 
paring its teachings with those of Thomism. Thus 
he presents us with a popular and brief account of 
existentialism, particularly those aspects which bear 
some comparison with the teachings of St. Thomas. 

No effort is made to cover the entire philosophy 
of the existentialists, but in each case a choice is made 
of one outstanding and provocative doctrine. For ex- 
ample, Sartre is approached in terms of his theory 
of freedom. Here the author works out of a real 
understanding of his source material and presents the 
problem as sympathetically as possible. He points 
out that many supposedly mature people continue 
throughout their lives to evade making any more 
decisions on their own responsibility. They think that 
our whole moral life can be framed for us by some- 
one else, whereas there is need for doing some reflect- 
ing and deciding on our own, especially at the point 
where our most individual actions are at stake. To 
the extent that Sartre realizes this need for responsible 
choice, his thought has an attractive aspect. 

But Mihalich notes a fatal flaw in Sartre’s thinki 
It consists in exaggerating the absoluteness of hur 
freedom and consciousness to such an extent that 
individual regards every social obligation as 
encroachment. Here Sartre’s position fails to 
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proper account of the social aspect of our freedom and 
awareness. The author then shows that we find the 
necessary correction in the thought of Gabriel Marcel. 
People are often puzzled by the fact that Marcel is 
a Catholic existentialist, which seems to them to be 
a contradiction in terms; such contradiction would fol- 
low, however, only if we were to equate existentialism 
with atheism and social individualism. In Marcel, 
some other possibilities in existentialism are brought 
out. He is an existentialist in the degree that he 
stresses the realm of experience and the needs of con- 
crete man. But he sees that these needs include a 
dimension of social faith and love, as a counterbalance 
to Sartre’s view of social hostility. Marcel also indi- 
cates that orientation of the human person beyond him- 
self and human society to God, even though he does 
not offer demonstrative arguments for God. 

This book also treats of the role of emotional atti- 
tudes, the contributions of phenomenology, and_ the 
relationship of Colin Wilson’s The Outsider to the 
existentialist theme of the reflective individual. There 
is an interesting chapter on how the metaphysics of 
St. Thomas can accommodate some of the existentialist 
findings. Mihalich suggests that there is more room 
in Thomism than we ordinarily suspect for the reality 
of the personal subject and for interpersonal relations. 
This is a helpful first book in existentialism and will 
stimulate readers to consider the problem of the person 
and society in a new light. 


JAMEs COLLINS, PH.D. 


Murrett, John M., M.M., The Mary of St. Martin’s. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md.: 
1960. Pp. 187. $3.50. 

God in His Providence raises up in each age the 
apostles who will in the best way meet the needs of 
the Church in that era. Church history abounds with 
proof of this from the time of the Apostles in the 
first century through the perilous ages leading to and 
including the twentieth century. The Mary of St. 
Martin’s gives further evidence of this fact for Mother 
Demetrias, the subject of this interesting biography, 
was responsible for a movement which would reach 
out to provide religious instruction to the ever growing 
number of Catholic children whose parents were un- 
able or unwilling to send them to a Catholic school. 

Diminutive Mary Frances Cunningham unwittingly 
initiated her life’s work when she volunteered to teach 
the catechism to the Negro children who were denied 
the privilege of attending the regular Sunday School 
classes taught in St. Martin’s Church in Baltimore. To 
teaching were added home visitations to spread the in- 
fluence of the apostolate even further. In this work 
she became associated with three other lay women 
ing similar work among the colored in different 
of the city. One of these women remained with 
t when it became clear that Mary’s work was to 
lish a religious community to stabilize and perpet- 
their apostolate. The Mission Helpers of The 
red Heart took on the semblance of a religious com- 
ity with the adoption of a habit in 1891 and the 
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From the beginning the Sisters were in demand to 
take the instruction in the Faith to the sparsely settled 
and scattered mission territory in the environs of Balti- 
more. Yet, before long came the verification of 
Mother Demetrias’ words: “God will always bless us 
in proportion as we pass on His blessings to others.’ 
Their work flourished in this country and in Puerto 
Rico; their methods of catechetical instruction have 
been adopted by catechists on several continents. Their 
“Little Mother’? watched, with humble gratitude to 
God, each step forward, each new experience during 
the first fifty years of the community’s existence. Her 
Mission Helpers have become recognized authorities in 
their field of endeavor, the catechetical apostolate. 

This biography is stimulating reading, profuse with 
quotes from Mother Demetrias’ writings and confer- 
ences. It should prove a welcome addition to the 
vocation literature in demand in school libraries. As 
well it will provide inspiration to those who read it. 


SISTER Mary PAuL, C.S.J. 


Perrin, J. M., O.P., Living With God. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis. Pp. 165. $3.25. 


Living With God is a book about prayer. As 
the title suggests, Fr. Perrin does not view prayer 
as merely one of various Christian practices, restricted 
to a particular time and place. He considers it the 
very essence of Christian life. That is why, in this 
book on prayer, he says, “The essential thought ex- 
pressed in these pages is that love alone—the love of 
God and of one’s neighbor for God’s sake, two loves 
which are really one—makes us exist in God, and that 
all human life, even the most burdensome and the 
most depressing, can become love.” 


In preliminary chapter one, the author goes straight 
to the core of the spiritual life by considering God's 
Plan for us. We are meant to enter into an intensely 
deep and personal union with God—even to the point 
of experiencing and “tasting” the three divine persons 
of the Blessed Trinity dwelling within us. This union 
with God, which Pope Leo XII in Divinum Illud 
Munus says is essentially the same as the life of heaven, 
differing from it only in degree, is a real preparation 
for and a fore-taste of heaven itself. This tremendous 
union is brought about by charity, divine love. Since 
prayer is an expression of, and the food of charity— 
or, as St. Francis de Sales puts it, “‘an affair of love’ — 
the key role prayer plays in God’s Plan for us is 
easily seen. 

The second preliminary chapter, “‘Conditions Today’ 
deals with the problems of the special requirements 
to be met if our life with God is to survive in our 
modetn surroundings. As a well-known authority on 
the layman’s role in the Church, Fr. Perrin is right 
at home in these matters. 


In Part I, the author devotes nearly half the book, 
some seventy pages, to a discussion of the directives 
given by the Gospel for all prayer. Incidentally, the 
footnotes throughout testify that this little treatise is 
the fruit of years of pondering the Gospels. Fr. 
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Perrin uses them well and copiously—particularly the 
writings of St. John. He also draws from the Fathers, 
St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa, St. Francis de Sales 
and other outstanding masters of spirituality. 

The second part of the book shows how the whole 
of life can and should be lived with God, and the third 
part examines some special methods of achieving this 
goal. 

Living with God has substance to it. Those who 
have read other works on the subject, and who have 
years of experience in ‘‘practicing’’ prayer, may well 
find in it more than one point that can change their 
prayer life for the better. 

The work will naturally have more meaning to readers 
already living a regular prayer life. But persons desir- 
ing to begin a steady life of prayer can gain much 
from reading it, for the directives and principles Fr. 
Perrin sets down are fundamental. If its nature and 
purpose are misunderstood, prayer runs the risk of being 
anything from a perfecting of a tehnique to an exercise 
in self-seeking. Such notions cannot survive a reading 
of this book; Living With God brings out crystal clear 
the fact that prayer is a matter of love. 

Fr. Perrin has not intended here to write a book 
dealing with the countless concrete details that can be 
involved in formal prayer. Living With God is a 
sketch of the Christian life from the angle of prayer. 
Viewed as such, this reviewer considers it a book 
well worth reading. 

ROGER MARCHANT, C.SS.R. 


The Sisters of Saint Dominic. 
for the Entire Year. 
Saint Louis: 1961. Volumes I and II. 
533 and 479. $12.00. 

About these two volumes of Liturgical Medita- 
tions for the Entire Year there is something 
friendly and companionable. The authors intended 
them to be meditation books and not spiritual reading. 
Even the format tends to fulfill that objective. 

Each meditation consists of three distinct points and 
is kept within two pages. Each of these points could 
be a separate meditation. Structured so as to include 
the liturgical seasons and the calendar of the saints, 
the contents of these points involve the religious reader 
in daily participation in the life of Christ and of the 
Church. From His sacred lips brief introductory quo- 
tations from Holy Scripture precede each meditation 
like little rush lights that touch off the spark of loving 
desire in one who hungers to taste the inner meaning 
of God’s plan for his life. 

It is noticeable that many hidden Dominican saints, 
as well as the greater luminaries, people these pages. 
Each one may be greatly valued since it bears special 
implications for the realities of our days. 

On the dust jacket of these Meditations it is 
remarked that, ‘Any religious community should wel- 
come the stress laid upon the interior spiritual life, 
that is, contemplation, as the reliable source of works 
of active zeal.” This principle is explicitly enunciated 
or suggested throughout. For example, in the Medi- 
tation for May 1, the reader is reassured in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Liturgical Meditations 
B. Herder Book Co., 
Pp; 
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“To such work of the mind we are called by our 
Dominican vocation. Because the compelling exposi- 
tion of truth requires careful preparation, we must be 
diligent to study. But there is another reason for culti- 
vation of studiousness: in the Dominican tradition 
study is a requisite means of holiness because it feeds 
prayer. Then, in the beautiful balance of Dominican 
spirituality, prayer enlightens our study and prevents 
it from becoming a mere profession. May we look to 
the labor of the intellect for what it truly is—a remote 
but very real preparation for the vision of God.” 

In another quotation from the Feast of Saint Joseph 
the Worker, the theme song that the mind of man 
in its virile strength was made to serve God alone, 
is reiterated. The Office of the day reminds us that 
“the Word of God, through Whom all things were 
made, deigned to labor with His own hands.” After 
years spent in the laborious work of the carpenter's 
shop, Our Blessed Lord devoted the last three years 
of His life to the intellectual labor of preaching and 
teaching. 

The idea that “There is no room for mediocrity!” 
permeates the thinking of these authors. Their intent 
to write a worthy meditation book unhindered by a 
specific method, in order to provide meditative content 
for a variety of minds and still accentuate the funda- 
mental fact that spiritual growth is based upon intel- 
lectual development and understanding in keeping 
with one’s state in life and fidelity to the grace of 
God, has been accomplished. This thought like a 
sudden grace binds these meditations together to form 
an intellectual and spiritual climate in which the Christ- 
life in chosen souls may reach fruition. Liturgical 
Meditations for the Entire Year might well be recom- 
mended for the use of department heads in institutions 
charged with the instruction of junior religious, novices, 
or postulants. The young people themselves would 
relish the spiritual treasures hidden in these pages. 


SISTER Mary ZENO, S.S.N.D. 
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COON VEN 1 I-ON© SGTAsIAr 


T° THE ESTEEMED MEMBERS of the Hierarchy and 
the Clergy, to the Officers and Members of the 


Catholic Central Union of America: 


In the course of his stirring message of the world 
on Christmas last, in which he set truth above error 
as the objective of man, our Holy Father, Pope John 


XXIII, counselled us in these words: “Know how to 


build with quiet perseverance and untiring endeavor 


the conditions for better times, healthier, more just, 
more secure.’ 
For we of the Catholic Central Union of America, 


these words strike home, for it is precisely in this 
spirit of quiet perseverance and untiriny endeavor 


that we have sriven, for more than a _ century, 


to help build a Christian social order wherein will be 
found ‘the conditions for better times, healthier, more 


“just, more secure.” 


It is for this reason that these words of our Holy 
Father were chosen as the motto to guide us at our 
~One-Hundred-Sixth Annual Convention, which we are 


sivileged to bring to your attention at this time. 
Your president is happy to announce that this con- 
vention, made possible by the welcome of his Ordinary, 
ie Most Reverend Walter A. Foery, D.D., Bishop 
of Syracuse, and by the combined efforts of all the 
cities of New York State, will be held in his home 
‘ity of Syracuse, New York, for the first time in 
inety-nine years. This is for him an occasion of joy 
and gratitude. The dates are August 25 to 30, and 


we extend to you a most cordial invitation to partici- 


pate in all the events of that six-day session. To 


our societies we appeal in a special manner to make 
every effort to be fully represented and to take part 
actively in the deliberations. 

With the fond hope of greeting many of you in 
Syracuse, we extend our time-honored greeting, 
PRAISED BE JESUS, MARY AND JOSEPH! 


ALBERT A. DOBIE 
General Secretary 


Richard F. Hemmerlein 
President 


Convention Calendar 


aS ONE-HUNDRED-SIXTH CONVENTION of the Cath- 
olic Central Union, the Forty-fifth Convention of 
the National Catholic Women’s Union, and the Ninth 
Annual Convention of the Youth Section: Syracuse, 
New York, August 25 to August 30. Convention 


headquarters: Hotel Syracuse. 


C.C.V.U. of A., Connecticut State Branch: St. Boni- 
face Parish, New Haven, June 3-4, 1961. 

Catholic Union of Pennsylvania State Convention: 
Allentown, August 12, 13, 14, 1961. Convention 
headquarters: Americus Hotel. 

N.Y. State Branch, C.C.V. of A. Convention: Syra- 
cuse, August 25-30, 1961. Convention headquarters: 


Hotel Syracuse. 
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$2.90; St. Louis & St. L. Co. Dist. League, CU, Mo., 
$6.95; Total to and including May 15, 1961, $272.48. 


Catholic Mission 


Previously Reported: $6,464.43; Sodalitp of Our Imm. 
Lady, Mo., $12; Mr. John B. Leber, N. J., $10; Sacred 
Heart Mission Club, Mo., $10; Mrs. Katherine Frank, 
Mo., $5; Henry W. Manske, IIl., $25; Anna G. Doran, 
N. Y., $5; Mrs. Marie Chapo, Mo., $5; St. Louis & 
Co. Dist. League, CWU, Mo., $17.50; Loretto V. Mc- 
Connell, Pa., $10; Daniel P. Winkelmann, Mo., $63; 
GWU ‘of IN: Y., Inc:,. $27; John W. Mattle, Ne ¥., $i; 
Mrs.-A. M. Conrad, Mo., $4; Mr. and Mrs. Steve Re, 
Cal., $15; Mrs. Hattie Kelso, Ill., $1; Fred J. Loeffler, 
Mo., $2; M & T Miss. Fund, Int. Div., Inc., $41.24; 
N. N. Miss. Fund, Int. Div., Inc., $31.63; Total to and 
including May 15, 1961, $6,739.82. 


Donation for Microfilming 


Previous Contribution to June 30, 1960: $1,235.00. 

Previous Current Contribution Fiscal Year $710.26; 
CWU of N. Y., Inc., $25; Total Current Fiscal Year 
Contribution, $735.26. 


St. Elizabeth Day Nursery 


Previously Reported: $36,728.11; From Children At- 
tending, $1,848.32; U. S. Milk Program, $60,08; United 
Fund, $2,040.00; Sewing Ladies, $8; Donation Board 
Members, $28; Int. Dic., Inc., $50; Soc. of the Humility 
of Mary, $14.88; Total to and including May 15, 1961, 
$40,776.89. 

Christmas Appeal 


Previously Reported: $4,426.69; Mrs. Rose Gauvain, 
Mo., $2; Rev. Henry Hanses, Ky., $10; Franciscan 
Fathers, Ohio, $5; Total to and including May 15, 
1961, $4,443.69. 


Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 


MSGR. V. T. SUREN, Mo., Virgil Michel and 
the Liturgical Movement, Collegeville, Minnesota, 1957: 
pre UE si be Aaa States, New York, 

D4; Venerable Bishop John Nepomucene Neuman 
C.SS-R., D.D., St. Paul, Minn., 1960. Se 
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Dr. Nicholas Dietz, Jr., chairman of the Joint Cen- 
tral Bureau Library Microfilming Project Committee, 
sent a check for $10.00 which was a gift contribued 
toward the work of the Committee by Mrs. Wm. H. 
Siefen, a member of the CWU of New Haven, Conn. 
It may be recalled that the late Mr. Siefen was national 
president of the Catholic Central Union from 1938 
to 1944. In his letter to the Bureau Dr. Dietz notes 
that “in a personal, penned letter, written in a feeble 
shaking hand,” Mrs. Siefen made this contribution as 
a gesture of encouragement to this fine project being 
carried on by the Microfilming Committee. It is 
heartening indeed to the Microfilming Project Com- 
mittee and to the Central Bureau to know that people 
like Mrs. Siefen who have been so loyal to the Central 
Union through the years continue o manifest that 
loyalty with ontributions and encouraging expressions 
of support. Dr. Dietz, the other members of the 
Microfilming Committee and the Central Bureau are 
taking this occasion to thank Mrs. Siefen for her 
generosity and gracious interest in the microfilming 
project. 


A Story of Service 
V 


qk BISHOP, IN A DAZE, returned to his hotel. The 
plan which the Holy Father revealed made it plain 
that Germany would claim him for some years to 
come. With a wry smile he thought of Monsignor 
Montini’s assurance that the special mission would 
keep him away from Fargo for no more than fifteen 
months. His assignment was to last for more than 
thirteen years! 


The next day a visit to Monsignor Montini, Cardinal 
Fumasoni-Biondi and the Consistorial Congregation 
quickly settled the matter of the auxiliary bishop for 
Fargo. Before five o'clock the cable was sent from 
the Consistorial Congregation to the Apostolic Delegate 
in Washington telling of the plans to bring Bishop 
Leo F. Dworschak, Coadjutor Bishop of Rapid City, 
who had been consecrated after Bishop Muench went 
to Germany, back to Fargo as Auxiliary. 

Bishop Muench returned to Germany fully realizing 
that he would remain there for a long time. 
no longer on a merely “temporary” mission. 
major life’s work was immediately before him. 


People and prelates came to him with their prob- 
lems—serious problems and minor problems which in 
those disturbed days seemed tragic. He loved to tel 
of the two nuns who came to complain of their great 
loss when wild boars invaded their little potato patch 
one pees a tuined the entire year’s crop. 
went home happy as they carefully gtipped 
handbags in each of vid te ca pate of 
arettes they had received from the Apostolic Visitato 
In those days a single cigarette was more valu 
than a fistful of the old Reichsmarks. People can 
with really grave problems, like the father w 
young son, a former soldier was under sentence 
death for alleged complicity in atrocities at Mal 


SS aan cial 
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1QO1 Convention Motto 


“Know how to build with quiet perseverance and 
untiring endeavor the conditions for better times, 
healthier, more just, more secure,” 


POPE JOHN XXIII Christmas Message 1960 


during the closing days of the war. At the Bishop’s 
request, General Clay ordered a re-hearing of the 
case and the boy’s life was saved. 


Because of his many appearances Bishop Muench 
pecame one of the most popular personalities in 
the land. He had the great advantage of speaking 
German fluently and well. Another circumstance, 
quite accidental, was of tremendous help to him. Before 
going to Rome for the Consistory in 1946, and thus 
pefore he had any knowledge of his future mission to 
Germany he had written his pastoral letter for Lent. 
The subject was, “One World in Charity.” In it 
he pleaded for a just treatment of our former enemies 
and vigorously condemned the harsh Morgenthau plan 
of restricting Germany to a pastoral economy. Some- 
one, unknown to Bishop Muench, had translated this 
into German and thousands of copies, sometimes of 
the entire text, more often of certain parts, were made 
by mimeograph or by hand and circulated widely. The 
Bishop was amazed to learn when he came to Germany 
that fame had preceded him. He, though a stranger, 
was received by many as a friend who had a sympa- 
thetic understanding of their problems and_ needs. 
Bishop Muench wrote Lenten Pastorals to be distributed 
in the Diocese of Fargo for twenty-three years, even 
during his years in Germany; none ever achieved more 
spectacular results than this one distributed in Ger- 
many without his knowledge and consent. 


In 1949 Bishop Dworschak, the Auxiliary in Fargo, 
spent three weeks in Germany with Bishop Muench 
before accompanying him to Rome on his ad /iminal 
visit. During those weeks he accompanied Bishop 
Muench to several major functions at which he met 
almost all members of the German hierarchy. From 
public statements and in private conversation Bishop 
Dworschak learned of the high regard in which the 
German church held the Apostolic Visitator. Without 
ception the members of the hierarchy were unre- 
ined in their expressions of gratitude for and admi- 
tion of the work Bishop Muench was doing to aid 
in the rebuilding of the Church in Germany. 


Bishop Dworschak had conversations with Cardinal 
tings and Cardinal Faulhaber which illustrated the 
itude of the hierarchy generally. On one occasion 
nad breakfast privately with Cardinal Frings. The 
eat churchman from the ancient see of Cologne spoke 
many things, but he was particularly eloquent in 
ratitude to Bishop Muench and quite profuse in 
of his accomplishments. Bishop Dworschak 
1: “We have recognized from the beginning that 
10p Muench is a great man. That is why we are 


so anxious to have him come back to us in Fargo very 
soon,”’ Cardinal Frings looked up in shocked sUIpfIse. 
“What! Back to Fargo! That is utterly unthinkable. 
Germany needs him.” 


Two days later Bishop Muench and Bishop Dwor- 
schak were guests of the venerable Cardinal Faulhaber 
in Munich who was a national symbol of heroic cour- 
age in the face of Nazi oppression. He was as gra- 
cious as a host as he had been fearless in defense of 
human rights. As the bishops were leaving, Cardinal 
Faulhaber took Bishop Dworschak apart for a minute 
or two and spoke to him with great feeling of Ger- 
many’s debt to the Apostolic Visitator. Bishop Dwors- 
chak repeated what he had said to Cardinal Frings. 
The reaction of the elderly Cardinal Faulhaber was 
even more emphatic. “No! No! Not back to Fargo, 
ever! We have already made our wishes known in 
Rome that if and when Germany can re-establish diplo- 
matic relations Bishop Muench will be appointed nuncio 
without delay.” 


So long as Bishop Muench remained in Germany, 
long after his function as Apostolic Visitator was dis- 
charged, he continued to attend many major functions 
in every section of the land and in some instances even 
behind the Iron Curtain. He celebrated Mass and 
spoke before many huge crowds at conventions, cente- 
nary observances, Catholic Congresses (Katholikentag), 
etc. Probably his greatest thrill came in August 1958 
when he celebrated Mass for 125,000 people gathered 
in the Olympic Stadium in Berlin for the Catholic 
Congress. He appeared before the largest crowds, 
however, in August 1956, at Cologne when he offered 
Mass before 500,000 and spoke along with Chancellor 
Conrad Adenauer to 800,000 at the closing function of 
the Catholic Congress that same afternoon. 


The career of Bishop Muench in Germany was unique 
in the history of the diplomatic service of the Church. 
He went there on a mission, distinct from the diplo- 
matic service. The nunciature, as a legal fiction was 
still maintained at Eichstaedt because the Holy See 
never formally recognized the annihilation of Germany. 
In 1949, however, when Germany had made phenom- 
enal progress towards recovery in such a short time 
the Holy See began to look forward to the day when 
independence would be granted by the occupying 
powers. When Bishop Muench was in Rome in 
November of that year for his ad liminal visit, Pius 
XII named him Regent of the Nunciature in Ger- 
many. Thus the Holy Father gave notice to the world 


that if and when Germany became autonomous, with 


the right to exchange diplomatic representatives, he 
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would immediately appoint a Papal Nuncio to repre- 
sent the Holy See. 

As Germany continued its recovery it became evident 
that this recognition would not be withheld long by 
the Western Powers. Pius XII conferred upon Bishop 
Muench the personal title of Archbishop on Novem- 
ber 1, 1950 as a preliminary step to naming him Papal 
Nuncio to the Bonn Government on March 6, 1951. 


This was a most extraordinary move since normally 
a nuncio is selected only from the ranks of those who 
have made a career of diplomatic service in the Church 
and have worked up through the ranks to gain wide 
experience. The appointment in this case was accepted 
without surprise by the public and was an eloquent 
tribute from the Holy Father to Archbishop Muench 
for a task well done in what was without a doubt the 
most difficult assignment in the service of the Church 
in the post-war period. 

The death of Pius XII and election of John XXIII 
marked the close of one era and the beginning of 
another. There was no surprise when the new successor 
of St. Peter made many changes in the Roman Curia 
and among the representatives of the Holy See in vari- 
ous countries. Those who knew and admired Arch- 
bishop Muench became more and more confident that 
Pope John XXIII would not long delay giving to the 
Nuncio in Germany the highest honor the Church can 
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1959 when the Holy Father announced that on Decem: 
ber 19 he would confer the red hat of a cardinal or 
Archbishop Muench and seven others. 

Milwaukee and Fargo once again shared a great joj 
—Milwaukee, because two native sons were thu: 
honored and Fargo, because what we so confidently 
expected had come to pass. We could now speak of 
“our Cardinal.’”” No Milwaukean would ever again 
ask: “Where is Fargo?” 

Probably the new Cardinal permitted his thought: 
to wonder back to that August morning at St. Francis 
Seminary when he wondered whether his background 
provided proper training for the office of a bishop. 
Did he have any misgivings, such as he had over 
twenty-four years previously? It seems that his careet 
had a regular rhythm of unexpected assignments to 
tasks for which he had no special preparation—pro- 
fessor of dogmatic theology when his graduate work 
was in economics; Bishop of Fargo when all his inter- 
ests were centered in St. Francis Seminary; Apostolic 
Visitator in Germany when he did not have even a 
remote preparation for diplomatic work; and now the 
red hat and assignment to the Roman Cura when... 
“well, may God in His infinite mercy sustain me as 
He has before.’ 


To that prayer his countless friends will breathe a 


offer. Those hopes were realized on November 16, fervent, Amen! 
TOI RRR SIRE IRR EREERERERRERISERIERERRISISISRIESERERESISISSISaICIs! ‘ 
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